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By specifying STANDARD metal 
windows—from_ British Standard 
990—you ensure highest quality, 
lowest cost and quickest delivery 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 
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**It goes without saying that these new 
Rolls-Royce models represent British 
engineering at its superb best and they 
justify the firm’s claim that they. are 


the best cars in the world.’’ 


Financial Times, April 8th. 
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Tue ALL-WEATHER Tread 
was scientifically designed to 
resist every direction of skid 
and to give “Higher Mileage’. 
It has been doing so with un- 
rivalled safety and reliability 
for 40 years. That is why this 
famous ALL- WEATHER 
Tread by Goodyear has re- 
mained basically unchanged to 
this day —it is still the most 
efficient design for the job! 
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SYMBOLIC OF A GREAT ERA WHICH HAS ENDED: THE UNION FLAG WHICH HAS FLOWN, NIGHT AND DAY, FOR 
NINETY YEARS OVER THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY AND WHICH WAS LOWERED FOR THE FIRST AND LAST TIME ON AUG. 15. 
On August 15, British India ended; and in accordance with the grant of independence 
the two new Dominions of India and Pakistan came into being. At Delhi and Karachi i 
respectively, the new flags were raised at the new capitals, and pictures of the various always remain the lowering for the first and last time of the Union flag which has flown, 
events associated with the birth of the new Dominions are reproduced elsewhere in this night and day, over the ruins of Lucknow Residency since that city’s recapture in 1858. 


| issue. 


But to the many Britons who have been so closely associated with the history 
of the great sub-continent, probably the most poignant flag ceremony of the day will 
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HERE is one simple recipe for solving the crisis 
facing Britain. It can be summed up in a word 
unity. With that all the other necessary objectives, 
material and economic, can be solved, if not imme- 
diately, in a few months or years: increased food 
and coal production, bigger exports, re-equipment 
of our industries, better balance of imperial population, 
development of an undeveloped empire. Not one of 
these objectives is harder or as hard to achieve as 
those which faced us in 1940. What we did in the 
early ‘40's to save ourselves from Hitler, we can 
do in the late '40’s to save ourselves from want. 
It is only a question of pulling together. For the last 
two years we have been falling precisely because we 
were disunited. In time of danger a house or a nation 
divided against itself is bound to fall. 

It is, therefore, morally certain that we shall 
become united; the ex- 
tent of our suffering in 
the meantime depends 
on how quickly we can 
do so. The will of a 
great people to survive 
can be taken as axio- 
matic. As unity is ulti- 
mately certain, the only 
question is how it will 
come about. Is it to be 
achieved by the free will 
of the people, or is it to 
be forced upon them by 
the totalitarian powers 
of government? The 
latter, about which a 
great deal has been said 
in Parliament, may seem 
to those in power the 
easiest and most ex- 
peditious way. But 
there is a fatal dis- 
advantage init. For if 
carried to its logical 
conclusion—and it is 
hard to see to what 
other conclusion it can 
be carried—it means re- 
versing the entire course 
of a thousand years of 
British history. It means 
the abandonment of 
personal and political 
liberty and a reversion to 
a conception of govern- 
ment opposed to every 
belief in which the 
ordinary British man 
and woman has grown 


up during the past few THE FIRST MEETING OF THE PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY : 
MR. JINNAH, WHO HAD BEEN ELECTED PRESIDENT, 


centuries. To take this 
course to achieve unity 
—though unity is es- 
sential—is a grave re- 
sponsibility for any 
Government to assume. 

In 1940 we were 
at war with a foreign 
Power and faced with 
invasion. The danger, though perhaps no greater 
than that of to-day, was both imminent and obvious 
to every inhabitant of this island. Unity was not 
dificult to achieve under such circumstances. 
Parliament, though until then bitterly divided by 
very real political and social controversies, laid aside 
its party differences and agreed to support a Govern- 
ment of unity. A Coalition Government was formed 
virtually representing the entire organised political 
life of the country. This pre-condition of easy and 
swift national unity does not exist to-day. The 
present Government, for all its enormous parlia- 
mentary majority, was put into power, like the 
Conservative Government of 1935, with its even 
vaster parliamentary majority, by a minority of the 
people. It was not even supported by half the votes 
polled at the last General Election. It represents on 
the whole the less fortunate, and therefore less well- 
educated, half of the community, and, in a narrower 
and more cohesive sense, organised industrial Labour. 
In its extreme form that representation has been 
described by a member of the Government as a duty 


August 13 by air and stayed 


him. Later a design for the Pakistan fi 
a resolution that Mr. Jinnah should in future be addressed as “ Qaid naam fee 

akistan’’ in all official Acts, documents, letters and correspondence from August 15. Viceroy and Lady Mountbatten arrived in Karachi on 

innah. On August 14 the Viceroy addressed the Constituent Assembly, 


at Government House as the guests of Mr. J 
including in his speech a message from H.M. the King, and later made a ceremonial drive with Mr. Jinnah through the streets of Karachi. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to look after such important but sectional interests, 
but not to care “a tinker’s cuss’ about the rest of 
the nation. For a Government formed on such 
principles to impose unity by force on that half of the 
nation which it does not represent—and even in its 
more candid moments does not claim to represent— 
is, therefore, not a very hopeful proceeding. 

Yet, when all is said, the present Government 
represents one-half of the nation and represents it 
with great fidelity and high purpose. The failure 
to achieve the same national unity for the purposes 
of peace that we achieved for those of war cannot 
be laid solely at the door of Labour Ministers or back- 
benchers. It is as much the fault of their political 
opponents, who since their defeat in 1945 have shown 
little outward sign of conciliation or of a desire to 
find a common denominator for national reconstruction. 
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As much as the victorious Socialists they have con- 
centrated on speaking—or, rather, shouting—for the 
half or section of the nation which they represent. 
This, it may be argued, is the duty of a parliamentary 
politician: truth and sound policy are only to be 
achieved in a democratic country by the clash of 
party dogmas and programmes. Yet. this, though 
true in ordinary times, is not so in a period of external 
peril and revolutionary change. National unity 
then becomes a first pre-requisite of all successful 
and constructive action. The party politicians who 
served us well between 1940 and 1945 have, by and 
large, served us ill since. With the highest intentions 
but the narrowest interpretation of their duty, they 
have contributed little or nothing towards the funda- 
mental foundation of voluntary national unity on 
which this country and every one of us depend for 
survival in the years immediately ahead. 

This, however, may be less than fair to the 
politicians. For the divisions—social and economic— 
which lie at the root of the nation’s present disunity 
are not easy to overcome. They are of long standing. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON AUGUST II JUST AFTER 
HAD PLACED TWO FLAGS OF THE SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR PAKISTAN ON 
HIS DESK AND HAD ASKED FOR COMMENTS FROM THE MEMBERS. 


The opening meeting of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly took place at Karachi 
sixty-nine members, each of whom represents 1,000, 


_ on August 10, when members were enrolled. There are 
000 people, but several representatives from East Bengal, where there are 13,000,000 Hindus, 
were absent. On the following day Mr. Jinnah, President of the Muslim League and Governor-General of the Dominion of Pakistan, was elected 
President of the Constituent Assembly. His proposer, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, said that the creation of the new State was mainly, if not wholly, due to men 
was proposed and adopted after criticism by Hindu members. On August 12 the Constituent Assembly 
eat leader) Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Governor-General of 


They go back to the days of Disraeli’s “‘ Two Nations,” 
and farther. Those who are called the “‘ workers ’’— 
that is, those engaged in what were until recently the 
less well-paid branches of productive employment— 
are convinced that the sole result of their labours, 
apart from securing a pittance for themselves, must 
always be to enrich others unfairly. To get them to 
work harder under such circumstances is not easy. 
The classic capitalist method of overcoming this 
reluctance was the spur of want and starvation ; the 
threat of unemployment brought about by the /aissez- 
faire device of deflation. We witnessed this un- 
pleasant process in operation in the 1920’s and 1930’s. 
As a temporary expedient it worked well enough 
(except for the unemployed !), but only a very 
enthusiastic supporter of the capitalist system would 
maintain that it helped to remove the suspicion and 
social bitterness of in- 
dustrial Labour. The 
Socialist remedy, now 
being tried, is national- 
isation. So far, this has 
failed to evoke any 
appreciable response in 
the form of increased 
work or enthusiasm for 
work. Instead, the 
realisation is gradually 
gaining ground in 
Socialist circles that the 
only way to secure full 


human effort under 
nationalisation is by 
direction of labour. 
Translated into plain 


English, this means a 
return to a form of 
slavery. A man or 
woman who cannot 
choose or leave his or 
her employment is a 
slave. He may at first 
be a well-treated slave. 
But history suggests 
that slaves who resent 
the conditions of such 
enslavement will before 
long, if not liberated, 
become ill-treated 
slaves. Who can doubt 
that. the British 
people—and not only 
those opposed to the 
present Government— 
will increasingly resent 
such servitude when 
it is applied to them 
in time of peace ? 

To this the Govern- 
ment—and its members 
are kindly, honourable 
and patriotic English- 
in the grip of 
an economic and social 
theory which they em- 
braced in their youth as 
a liberating and salva- 
tionary creed—will reply that direction of labour is 
a matter of urgent national necessity. Necessity, it 
will be remembered, has always been an argument of 
tyrants. If those who rule us wish to avoid being 
tyrants—and no one doubts it—they should seriously 
consider whether industrial slavery is the only alter- 
native in their terrible economic predicament to that 
deflationary whip of hunger and fear which they so 
justly abominate. I, for one, am convinced that there 
is another way of giving the nation the unity and 
incentive it requires. It is to restore to British 
workers real, as opposed to nominal liberty, by giving 
them once more control and ownership of their own 
means of livelihood. The people who should “ own ” 
the coal-mines and factories are neither the State— 
a despotic abstraction—nor High Finance—another— 
but those who work in them, both by head and hand. 
In the transfer of industrial property from the State 
bureaucrat and the bureaucratic capitalist to the man 
who by his work and skill enhances that property 
lies, in my belief, the road back to liberty and to 
England’s renewed moral leadership of mankind. 
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MUSLIM DOMINION: 
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PAKISTAN CEREMONIAL AND MEMORIES OF BRITISH INDIA. 





THE SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NEW 
DOMINION OF PAKISTAN AT KARACHI: A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE FINE MODERN BUILDING, 
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\\ TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT 


a ASSEMBLY : MR. JOGENDRA NATH MANDAL, HINDU 1857 s 


THE MEMORIAL 
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RECALLING LOYAL INDIAN LIVES LOST IN THE MUTINY OF 
TO INDIAN OFFICERS AND 
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\ RECALLING BRITISH LIVES LOST IN THE MUTINY : 
\’ THE MEMORIAL TO MEN OF H.M. 32ND FOOT, 
\, AND RUINS OF LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 
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GARLANDED ON ARRIVAL AT LONDON AIRPORT: 
SOLDIERS MR. HABIB IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA, THE FIRST 


WHO TOOK PART IN THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. e \w HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PAKISTAN. 


\w UNTOUCHABLE, ARRIVING FOR THE OPENING MEETING. af . 
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\sonsvunnnononsavugesaQMUennQuennQnsnQDenaQQnnnunyn4QQsenanQLent9 ¥en 4YUBANQOQNOOUNAADLATONEALLNARAUEAALDARADLAGULYUEOANTADUORAYRIDERANERA LEY 
i, INDIAN LADIES HOLDING UP THE PAKISTAN FLAG FOR GUESTS TO EXAMINE; 
» AT THE LANCASTER HOUSE CEREMONY ON AUGUST 15. 

Nvuioneinnnsananmmnnamanssunnanannnns 
The birth of the Dominion of Pakistan took place at midnight on August 14. The 
flag of Pakistan, green with a white vertical bar, and a white crescent and star on 
the green portion, was adopted on August 11 after Mr. Jinnah, the Governor-General, 
now known as Qaid-i-Azam (Great Leader), had been elected President of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan proposed its adoption and displayed the 
design, which is the same as the Muslim League flag, with a white bar to symbolise 
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% THE CEREMONY OF UNFURLING THE PAKISTAN FLAG AT LANCASTER 


” HOUSE >: MR. HABIB IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA SPEAKING, 
\ 
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INCIDENT a 
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minorities. In London, Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola unfurled the flag at Lan- 
caster House on August 15. On our front’ page we give a photograph of the Union 
Jack flying from the ruined Lucknow Residency from whence it was hauled down at 
midnight on August 14. The memorials in the Residency grounds recall that though the 
Mutiny was an Anglo-Indian clash,.many Indian officers and men remained loyal to the 
British, The 32nd Foot is now the Ist Bn. of the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 
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FROM HELICOPTER 
NEWS PICTURES 


CRIME AT A GLANCE: MARKING A MAP WITH COLOURED FLAGS 
IN THE NEW MAP ROOM AT SCOTLAND YARD. 
The Map Room at Scotland Yard has recently been completed and is now in use 
to assist the police in their fight against crime. Every crime is allotted a coloured 
flag—red for burglary, yellow for housebreaking, and green for murder—so that 4 
glance at the map is sufficient to show the areas where there is an increase in crime 
and the nature of the crimes committed. A recent outbreak of “snatching in 
one area was promptly countered by the number of police officers on 


GATHERING BRITAINS VITAL HARVEST: AN 
WORK THE SUSSEX DOWNS, NEAR LEWES. 


THE KING’S MAIL 
DELIVERED BY HELI- 
COPTER: A REMARK- 
ABLE PICTURE 
SHOWING THE AIR- 
CRAFT HOVERING 
OVER BALMORAL 
CASTLE AT THE CON- 
CLUSION OF THE 
FIRST MAIL-CARRYING 
FLIGHT, ON AUG. 12. 


A MOCK COURT FOR TRAINING RECRUITS TO THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE: 


NEWS , 1947 


TO FIERY CROSS: 
OF BRITAIN. 


THE FIERY CROSS BRINGS THE NEWS OF ‘“ ENTERPRISE SCOTLAND” TO LONDON: 
THE TEAM, WHO RAN THE 400 MILES FROM EDINBURGH, NEARING GUILDHALL. 
By way of summoning the world to “‘ Enterprise Scotland,” the Scottish Exhibition of Industrial Design, 
which opens in Edinburgh on August 25, and to the Edinburgh Festival, Scotland resorted to her ancient 
method of rousing the clans and on August 11 a relay team of runners who had brought the fiery crosses 
from Edinburgh reached London. One of the crosses was for Scotsmen in England ; the remaining nine 
were handed over to B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. pilots for delivery in various parts of the world. 


CONSTABLES LEARNING 


CORRECT COURT PROCEDURE AT THE METROPOLITAN POLICE TRAINING SCHOOL AT HENDON, WITH CHIEF 
INSPECTOR ALLEN AS THE “ MAGISTRATE” AND CONSTABLES AS WITNESSES AND THE ACCUSED. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBINE HARVESTER AT 
WORKED BY TWO MEN, THIS GREAT 


MACHIWE IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO GARNERING WIDE ACREAGES OF CORN-LAND. 
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IN THE HEART OF LONDON: A FORMAL GARDEN OF SUB-TROPICAL CHARM ON THE 
ROOF OF A GREAT STORE. IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE SPIRE 
OF ST. MARY ABBOTS, THE PARISH CHURCH OF KENSINGTON, 
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A COUNTRY HOME FOR H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH: SUNNINGHILL PARK. 
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\“ THE CREEPER-COVERED MAIN FACADE OF SUNNINGHILL PARK, WHICH HAS BEEN \ ! BOUGHT BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF CROWN LANDS IN 1944: A VIEW OF SUNNINGHILL 
\. GRANTED TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH BY THE KING AS A GRACE AND FAVOUR RESIDENCE. | | PARK ACROSS THE LAKE IN THE EXTENSIVE GROUNDS 
N wt dy . 
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A DELIGHTFUL SET- 
TING FOR A ROYAL 
RESIDENCE: A VIEW 
OF THE GROUNDS OF 
SUNNINGHILL PARK, 
WITH A BRIDGE 
SPANNING THE LAKE 
IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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AN INTERIOR FEATURE OF SUNNINGHILL PARK-: THE WHITE MARBLE 
STAIRCASE, WITH WROUGHT-IRON BANISTERS, 
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\ WITH HERBACEOUS BORDERS GAY WITH FLOWERS LEADING TO A WELL-HEAD AND \ 
\ ORNAMENTAL GATES: A SECTION OF THE GARDEN AT SUNNINGHILL PARK. ) 
“! 
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INCE the announcement of Princess Elizabeth's engagement to Lieut. Philip 
Mountbatten there has been considerable. speculation as to where her Royal 
Highness will live after her marriage. On August 14 it was officially announced 
at Buckingham Palace that the King had been graciously pleased to grant Sunninghill 
Park to Princess Elizabeth as a grace and favour residence. Sunninghill Park was 
Crown property until the seventeenth century, the present house being built about 
1770. It is near Ascot, Berks, and was purchased by the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands in 1944. H.M. the King has farmed some 300 acres of the property since 
1945 and the building itself was requisitioned during the war and at one time was 
the headquarters of the United States Army Air Force. Some of the huts erected 
in the grounds during the war are being let to the Windsor Rural Council for 
housing, while others are being handed over to be erected on some other suitable site. 
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\" SHOWING SIGNS OF NEGLECT DURING THE WAR YEARS: LICHEN-COVERED STEPS LEADING ‘} 
TO THE BACK OF THE MANSION IN WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH WILL LIVE. 
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A V.C.’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. (33 
4 peemonssseertteeesue siilnaiiltneiaaigiitl s , ol _ nee suinenennmnnn i vat tomoyyh yb 
\ “PLAYING WITH STRIFE”: By LIEUT..GENERAL SIR PHILIP NEAME, V.C.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


IR PHILIP local hydro-electric plant—whether they wore the tie by his skill with the camera, will entirely satisfy him. 
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i NEAME’S with their silks and furs is not disclosed. He enjoyed There are no snow-clad peaks in Guernsey ; there are 

book contains the scenery and architecture (he has a talent for no secluded monasteries seldom penetrated by a white 

\ the elements of describing both), but his relish for the local food was man ; and no sizeable mammals except the Guernsey 
V / several books: a mitigated. “ Very. 
book about soon after our arrival 
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soldiering, a book we were inundated 
about climbing, a by presents of food +5 ANREP) SOFT AEE ARR E 
, ; . ’ Kr WY AL LAS LET LOS SE Seed LEASH GE Wee S34 a 
book about travel, for it is the custom if Lh Bo ra oP Meberticne sat ama 
~ and a book about big- _to feed distinguished GATE \IOWER 1 TOWER 
game shooting. “I visitors free, but this - Guards’ Quarters 

LIFUT.GENERAL SIR PHILIP NEAME, have always been very food comprised four 7 Guards’ Quarters P= 
vic, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK * 9: ° au ss net 
‘PLAYING WITH STRIFE,” REVIEWED fond of riding and staple articles of x ake : é s S 
ON THIS PAGE. shooting, and in fact diet, none of which me ae White wll (10 feet high) Pe R= 
t. . — 
pony a ee 7 — of all country life, such appealed to the Euro- Be i at ‘ ES 
1945 and also Colonel Commandant, as breeding animals pean portion of the a E ' Te 
Royal Engineers, since the same year, 24nq4 gardening,” he Mission. They were: a Deck Tennis Court : 23 
was educated at Cheltenham and 8 8. ; y ats CS)6 Front ! ' sy 
entered the Army in 1908. Heserved says on an early page, whole sheep, dried 34 ; : Ds 
y isti ; j . . K-77 S| 
— as Cee = before telling us that complete with heads ; 4 ' g 
DSO. Between wars he served in he was in the sacks of tsamba; Pid is 
ndia and in various staff appoint” Cheltenham shootin oats’ skins full of Es a 
ments. He was G.O.C. Palestine and : 8 gone rs BS 
Transjordan in 1940 and COL Ane, Eight, coxed a boat, rancid butter and a Back RS 
ond eary pete hd pag a played hockey for his stinking to heaven ; ie Drive PH) 
Italians, escaping in 1943. Heisalso county and the Army, and literally thou- = na 
the author of “German Strategy in hunted with the sands of chickens’ & Ss 
the Great War” (1923). - ? 3 Bd & 
. V.W.H. Cricklade, and eggs, practically all ~ 2 
won a great many point-to-points before the first of which were bad. ae ra 
German War, which broke out when he was twenty-six. Our Sikkim cook told Be R2 
In that war he won the V.C.: he has to mention us that he kept a x es 
it but skates modestly over the details. In the recent large tub of water ‘| EPs 
war he was an Army Commander in North Africa, handy, and_ each & = 23; 
at a time when the country which had invented basket of eggs was on <3 CLOISTERS = 
armoured mechanised warfare was deplorably under- arrival tipped in. He 2B ay ts Rs 
equipped as compared with the enemy, and its army rejected and_ sent PSS Saeed /---§ < 

in Africa stripped of what little it had, on the ground back those eggs Sa 20 fect below 7 

and in the air, by the demands of the expedition to which (full of gas) a formal garden’ 
Greece. He had to retire; secured the defences of floated, and _ kept ae ail : s 
; P eet) Outer Walls 4 to 5 rect thick and 24 to 350 feet high nase 














Tobruk ; lingered behind in his anxiety, and was those that sank. 
captured by the Italians. Six months he spent in About two in a hun- 
comfortable captivity in Sicily and then was moved dred was his usual 
bag of good 
ones. The 
rejected ones 
went back to 
the store, 
ready for the 
next guests of 





KET: 


A = Bricked-up entrance with open grille over, 
B= Open archway into Chapel. 
C = Service-litt shaft. 

X= Shatt to tunuel. 
KK="Rice-pudding wall.” 
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1-1 = First Plan of Escape 

2- Second Plan,, ,, 
3=ThirdPlan,, ;, 

4-FourthPlan,, ,, 
5=FifthPlan,, ,, 














the Tibetan ae Road to FLORENCE —> 
Government— — - 2 = 60 
perhaps in a Seale in feet (approximate) 





ear’s time 
° “ 
35CENE OF THE ESCAPE OF THE GENERALS”’: A PLAN OF THE PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP, 


perhaps (who 
CASTELLO DI VINCIGLIATA, FLORENCE, SHOWING THE LAY-OUT AND THE FIVE ESCAPE ATTEMPTS. 


knows?) in tr : 

theres tat o- The British high-ranking officers captured by the Italians and confined in the Castello di Vincigliata made a 
y * + number of attempts at escape, and the fifth one, planned under the chairmanship of General Neame and 
I commend described by him in the book reviewed on this page, resulted in the successful break-out of Air-Marshal 
Sent nesnane b Sir O. T. Boyd, Lieut.-General Sir A. Carton de Wiart, V.C., Brigadier J. Combe, Brigadier J. Hargest, 
Pp 8¢tO Brigadier R. Miles and General Sir R. O’Connor, The tunnel was begun in mid-September 1942 and com- 
our governors pleted on March 20, 1943. The final cover was removed at 8.10 p.m. on May 29, and all the officers were 
in Whitehall Clear of the tunnel by 8.50 p.m. The alarm was not raised until twenty-two hours later. Brigadiers Miles 
. and Hargest reached Switzerland on March 30; Brigadier Combe was captured at Milan on March 30; Air- 
For years the Marshal Boyd was caught at Como on March 31; and Generals Carton de Wiart and O’Connor, after reaching 

“ae in the far beyond Bologna, were brought back to captivity on April 6. 


Ministry of Food have been doing their cattle, whom I presume to be strictly preserved 























very best to stop anybody in this island against the depredations of even the Lieutenant- 

“THE ITALIAN COMMERCIANTE PIERO NOLLET”; BETTER KNOwN {from ever eating a fresh egg: but it is evident Governor's rifle. 
AS LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PHILIP NEAME, V.C. THE FALSE IDENTITY that their technique is the technique of novices. I can only suppose that, as an ex-sapper officer, 
CARD CARRIED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PLAYING WITH STRIFE” They have a lot to learn from Lhasa. with memories of tunnelling beneath an Italian 
WHILE AN ITALIAN PRISONER-OF-WAR. The reprisals taken by Sir Philip and. his prison, he has taken to speleology. There are 
Illustrations from the book “ Playiog, With Strife” ; by, Cowtny of the Publishers, companions were of the coals -of - fire known caves in 

George G. Harrap and Co., . ki s . : . 

ind. They gave the Tibetans liqueurs, Guernsey, like the 
with a few other officers and batmen to a grim castle “As there is some rule or prejudice in the Creux Mahie and the 
near Florence. There these venerable general officers case of lamas or abbots taking European caves of Pleinmont. 


But there may be 


constantly plotted escape as though they were a pack alcohol, although I think they drink their own 
ebigger and _ better 


of subalterns. Some of them, at the fifth attempt, chang, or beer, we used to call the liqueurs 


got away through a tunnel which it had taken six ‘English water.’ ”’ ones, not yet ex- 
months (sometimes at the rate of an inch or two a The Tibetan civilisation seemed a very plored. The General 
day) to make, and, of those, two actually got into leisurely and graceful one: but there were is probably after these, 


Switzerland. Sir Philip was not in that party; but snags. A man could not drink tea in an 
after the Armistice, the Italians (almost all of whom, elegant palace with a courteous dignitary 
of all classes and ranks, he found friendly to us and without having reason to suspect that, 
willing to risk their lives to frustrate the Germans) somewhere in a dungeon beneath his feet, a 
let him and some comrades out to fend for themselves . chained ex-dignitary was languishing for life 
and dodge the Hun. The story of their pilgrimage, with his eyes put out—the creed forbidding 
in strange disguises and with false papers, hiding in capital punishment ! 
wet. woods, cottages, farms and abbeys, would do The book ends with Sir Philip’s arrival in 
credit to the invention of John Buchan. London after his escape. The title-page 
Between the wars Sir Philip climbed Alps with provides a little later information : he is now 
F. S. Smythe, shot chamois in the Pyrenees, soldiered Lieutenant-Governor of the Bailiwick of 
in India, secured enormous specimens of tiger, Ovis Guernsey. I cannot conceive what so active 
ammon, and red snow-bear, and went on a mission a spirit has found to do there. Doubtless 
to Tibet. In Lhasa he found three Old Rugbeian he occdsionally, in robes and/or uniform, 
Tibetans, one of whom was a high official, one the opens the meetings of the States; doubtless 
head of the Lhasa police, and one the manager of the he now and then reviews the local militia ; 
: and he must surely, from time to time, 


hoping to discover 
relics of mammoth 
and sabre-tooth tiger. 
Should he find these, 
he will be wistful 
because he never had 
a chance of shooting 
a sabre-toothed tiger. 
Had he _ confronted 
one such, with bow 
and flint-headed arrow 
in a prehistoric jungle, 
the odds would have 
been definitely against 
him. But it would have 
been a case of “ the 
tiger it was who died ”’: 








: - A : THE KEEP, DRIVEWAY AND OUTER WALL : 
*« Playing With Strife: The Autobiography of a Soldier.” By give garden-parties, with lawn tennis thrown or ossenn DI VINCIGLIATA, UNDER if ever there was a 
Lieut.-General Sir Philip Neame, V.C., K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O, Thirty-one in if weather permits. But at fifty-nine it 1S WHICH THE GENERALS’ ESCAPE TUNNEL Charmed life, his has 
Plates in Half-Tone and Four Maps and Plans. (Harrap; 15s.) difficult to believe that all that,even reinforced was pRIVEN. SEE MAP ON THIS PAGE. been. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA: CELEBRATIONS IN LONDON. 
siniiiin tall =e 


A LONDON CROWD GREETS 
THE BIRTH OF A NEW 
DOMINION : THE SCENE OUT- 
SIDE INDIA HOUSE AS THE 
NEW FLAG OF THE DOMINION 
OF INDIA WAS UNFURLED 
BESIDE THE UNION FLAG ON 
A CORNER OF THE BUILDING. 


HE birth of the two 
new Dominions of 
Pakistan and India were 
celebrated in London on 
August 15. Elsewhere in 
this issue we show the 
Pakistan flag, which was 
unfurled inside Lancaster 
House. Here we illustrate 
the ceremonies at India 
House, where the new flag 
of the Dominion of India 
was unfurled alongside the 
Union Flag on a corner of 
the building in Aldwych 
in’ the presence of many 
Indians and Londoners who 
also listened to speeches 


relayed from inside India: 


House. Mr. M. K. Vellodi, 
who has been succeeded by 
Mr. V. Krishna Menon as 
High Commissioner, spoke 
from a platform backed by 
a full-length painting of 
Mahatma Gandhi and paid 
homage to ‘“‘one whose 
name is imperishable, 
Mahatma Gandhi, the 
greatest Indian of all time, 
and one of the world’s 
greatest men, who led us with 
unfaltering steps into the 
domain of independence.” 


a) 
« 


BACKED BY A PORTRAIT OF “THE GREATEST INDIAN OF ALL TIME": MR. M. K. VELLODI, THE RETIRING HIGH COMMISSIONER, SPEAKING 
AT THE INDEPENDENCE DAY CEREMONIES IN INDIA HOUSE, WHEN HE PAID TRIBUTE TO THE WORK OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
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rr | TTT | |6BIRTH OF PAKISTAN CELEBRATED: 
CEREMONIES IN KARACHI, THE CAPITAL. 
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THE FIRST GOVERNOR- ‘GENERAL OF PAKISTAN TAKES OFFICE: SIR ABDUR RASHID, CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF LAHORE HIGH COURT, ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO MR. JINNAH AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
KARACHI, BEFORE A DISTINGUISHED GATHERING, ON AUGUST I5. 
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SPEAKING FOR THE LAST : 
TIME AS VICEROY OF eR ee, | 
INDIA! LORD MOUNT- 

BATTEN ADDRESSING THE 

PAKISTAN CONSTITU 

ASSEMBLY ON AUGUST 14, 

WITH MR. JINNAH, THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL, ON 

HIS LEFT. 


ORDB MOUNT- 
BATTEN made 
his last speech as Viceroy 
of British India when 
he addressed the Pakis- 
tan Constituent Assem- 
bly on August 14 on the 
eve of his becoming the 
constitutional head of 
thé Dominion of India. 
The Viceroy read a 
message from H.M. the 
King and paid tribute to 
Mr. Jinnah and other 
Muslim leaders for their 
assistance in the neg 
tiations which led to 
the establishment of the 
new Dominions. Later 
the Viceroy and Mr. 
Jinnah made a cere- 
monial drive through 
the main streets of 
Karachi. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
MUSLIM LEAGUE BECOMES 
THE FIRST GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL: OF PAKISTAN : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE } 
CEREMONY AT GOVERN- 
MENT HOUSE, KARACHI, | 
WHEN MR. JINNAH WAS 
SWORN IN BY THE CHIEF 
JUSTICE. 
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THE STATE PROCESSION THROUGH THE. "MAIN STREETS. OF KARACHI, LINED "BY TROOPS, ‘\ A SMILING GROUP "PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE VICEROY HAD ADDRESSED THE 
AND WITH THE NEW PAKISTAN FLAG SEEN TOP RIGHT: A CEREMONY MARKED BY A PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY: (FROM L. TO R.) MR. JINNAH, GOVERNOR- 
SURPRISING LACK OF POPULAR ENTHUSIASM. GENERAL, LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN, AND MISS FATIMA JINNAH, 
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THE DOMINION OF INDIA CELEBRATES 
ITS INDEPENDENCE AND BEGINNING. 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA FLYING OVER THE RED FORT, 
DELHI, AFTER BEING UNFURLED BY PANDIT NEHRU ON AUGUST 16. 
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THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION, WITH LADY -MOUNTBATTEN, \ THE SCENE AS LORD MOUNTBATTEN WAS SWORN IN AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
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DRIVING IN STATE WITH PANDIT NEHRU SEATED ON THE LANDAU’S CANOPY. \ BY THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE IN THE DURBAR HALL OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


N page 2(4 we reproduce 

photographs of the cere- 
monies in Karachi which 
heralded the birth of the new 
Dominion of Pakistan. Here 
we illustrate scenes in the 
Dominion of India in which 
Lord Mountbatten took part 
as the new Governor-General 
of the State. The Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly met shortly 
before midnight on August 14 
in the Council House at New 
Delhi and were addressed by 
the President of the Assembly, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and then 
by Pandit Nehru, the Prime 
Minister. At midnight the ‘a f Re. im } oP ap pe 
Assembly took a solemn pledge . > inte «se Chg es J Pade) | 
of dedication to the service otf 57%, : ie  S t 4 gy mY ¥ efor iB 
India and her people, and then Be tek. rg : en cae x “2 MI OD ih 
Pandit Nehru visited “er -f ae np SE PO SE Ca SS 
Governmer't Houseand formally \ "Wy oft é Bag ipl Shs Taee AL e tee Fo at ig | 
requested ord Mountbatten ‘o \ a= ; boa te Een Be if ee 
accept the office of Governor- 
General. Early in the morning 
of August 15 Lord Mountbatten 
was sworn in by the Chief 
Justice of India in the Durbar 
Hall of Government House. 
Later Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten drove in State to the 
Council House, where Lord 
Mountbatten, as Governor- 
General, addressed the Assembly 
and read a message from H.M. 
the King. In the evening there 
was a flag-hoisting ceremony 
and march-past in Princes Park, 
watched by a crowd of some 
100,000 to 200,000 persons. 
Here Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten were mobbed by enthu- 
siasts in what Lord Mount- 
batten is reported to have 
called ‘‘the most successful 
ceremonial fiasco in history.” 
So great was the crush that 
Lord Mountbatten allowed three 
women and a child to perch 
themselves on the rear of the 
landau (as seen in the photo- 
graph on this page), while 
Pandit Nehru, who had become THE UNFURLING OF THE NEW FLAG OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA BY PANDIT NEHRU ON AUGUST 15: A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY, WITH INDIAN 
separated from his car, seated TROOPS IN THE FOREGROUND AND CONGRESS VOLUNTEERS (IN WHITE) BEHIND. 
himself on the front canopy. 
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OR some time now there has been 
speculation as to the future of the 
famous Gurkha troops from the State of 
Nepal, in view of the military developments 
in India. I have not joined in this, because 
I was aware that negotiations on the subject 
were in progress and that they must he 
dificult and complicated. One statement 
made from time to time, that the Gurkhas 
would not continue in the Indian service, 
I never believed to be justified. The Gurkha soldier of 
to-day is the equivalent of the Swiss pikeman of the sixteenth 
century in Europe, and he enlists for similar reasons : on the 
one hand, he is sought after as an admirable soldier ; on 
the other, he inhabits a mountainous and relatively poor 
country, to which it is an economic necessity that a pro- 
portion of its young men should go abroad to earn money. 
Military life being to his taste, he earns it as a mercenary, 
using the word in no pejorative sense. These were the 
motives which sent the Swiss to serve the Emperor or the 
King of France. The association of the Gurkha has hitherto 
been with the British jn India. There was good reason 
to hope that this might be maintained, but, on the other 
hand, there did not appear to be ground for the supposition 
that a proportion of the Gurkhas who leave their Himalayan 
kingdom for a period of military service would refuse to 
perform that service with the forces of the Dominion of 
India. 

The association of which I have spoken is not very old, 
having lasted for 
something over 
a century. 
During the 
Napoleonic Wars 
the extension of 
the frontiers of 
Nepal and en- 
croachments into 
the Company’s 
territories in the 


THE 





Ganges Valley 

had caused . 

great anxiety. : ; 
The Indian RIFLEMAN GANJU 
Government had, } 1/7th Gurkha Rifles. Awarded 
however, heavy ' the V.C. for gallantry in action 
preoccupations, on the a Burma, in 


and for some time 
it contented itself 
with protests, which brought no permanent improvement. 
In 1814 Lord Moira, who combined the offices of 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, decided 
that the time had come to take action, and the Gurkha 
War began. It did not go by any means according 
to plan. More than one attempt to storm the 
Gurkha stockades failed, the most famous being that at 
Kalunga, when the legendary hero, Rollo Gillespie, was 
shot dead at the wicket of the fort, urging on hesitating 
troops, and the whole operation collapsed. The campaign 
continued until early 1816, when General Sir David 
Ochterlony closed upon the Nepalese capital of Kathmandu 
and there dictated a treaty of peace. It was not ignominious 
for the Gurkhas. They surrendered the lands they had 
usurped and admitted a British Resident, but otherwise 
their State was left intact and in isolation. Even to-day 
Nepal is little known and but few Britons have seen it. 
Some years afterwards the Gurkhas began to take service 
with us as riflemen, but on their own terms. No British 
recruiting officer crossed their frontier; they came to 
India and enlisted there. 

The achievements of the Gurkhas are well known, but 
it may be said that they were never more glorious than 
in the Second World War. They have served in formations 
with Indian troops of every race, but their officers have 
always been British. With the progress of “ Indianisation ” 
of the officers of the Indian Army, which made such long 
strides in the war that in a few cases there were no British 
officers in certain Indian units by its end, they became still 
more sharply differentiated from the rest of the Army and 
bound to the British by closer ties. British officers who 
had served with Gurkhas greatly distinguished themselves, 
the outstanding figure among them being General Sir William 
Slim—in fact, it was said jocularly that there existed a 
** Gurkha camarilla,’’ which took all the best posts. When 
it became clear that there were to be vast constitutional 
changes in India, still more when it was decided that India 
was to be divided into two Dominions amd that the Indian 
Army was to be split in two, the future of the Gurkha 
troops became a matter of high importance, not merely 
because of their great military value, but also because of 
the economic and political necessity of employing them 
as soldiers. A Nepal which was deprived of such an out- 
let for its young men might eventually become a source 
of trouble. 

On August 8 a statement was issued in Delhi which was 
summarised at some length in The Times of the following 
day. It announced that an agreement had been reached 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom, India 
and Nepal, though it was oniy an outline so far, and details 
concerning terms and conditions of service still remained 
to be filled in. The most important clause is that eight 
battalions, the first and second battalions of the 2nd, 6th, 
7th and roth Gurkha Rifles, with their regimental centres, 
have been allotted to service under the British Government. 
A mission will soon be sent to Nepal to discuss details. 
The remainder of the Gurkha battalions will form part of 
the Army of the Dominion of India (Hindustan). By the 
time this article appears all Gurkha units at present serving 
in the Dominion of India will have come under the com- 
mand of its Commander-in-Chief, General Lockhart. Those 
few now serving in Pakistan will have come under the 
command of its Commander-in-Chief, General Messervy, 
but in this case only temporarily, until they can be moved 
into the Dominion of India. Those abroad will remain 
under the command of the former Commander-in-Chief in 
India, now known as the Supreme Commander, Field 
Marshal Auchinleck. Exclusive of the eight battalions 
“hich pass to the British service, there are nineteen in 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
FUTURE OF GURKHA TROOPS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


GURKHA V.C.s OF WORLD WAR IL i 











JEMADAR GAJE GHALE. 
2/Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles. 
awarded the V.C. for an act } Awarded the V.C. for gallantry 
of “‘ unsu bravery” at } in the Chin Hills, Burma, 
Wadi Akarit, Tunisia, in 1943. } in 1943. 


SUB. LALBAHADUR THAPA. 
1/2nd Gurkha Rifles. He was 








SUBADAR [NETRABAHADOR | 


2'5th Royal” a Rifles. | 

Posthumously awarded the V.C. 

for gallantry at Mortar Bluff, 
Burma, in 1944, \ 
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NAIK AGANSING 


2/Sth ne Gurkha Rifles. 
\ Awarded the V.C. for gallantry 
\ curing an attack on Mortar 


Bluff, in Burma, in 1944. Bartolo, Italy, in 
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LNAI, BHANBHAGTA : fe " RIFLEMAN ‘LACHHIMAN 
URUN \ \ GURUNG. 
i Guta Rife. Won the \ 4/8th Gurkha Rifles. Awarded 
V.C. for gallantry near \ the V.C. for an a single- 
Tamandu, Burma, ia 1945 | | handed fight at nen, 
when a rifleman. \ Burma, in 


Nay 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the future of the 
Gurkha troops who have formed, over a period of some hundred years, 
a notable asset to the Indian Army, and through their close associa- 
tion with Britain fought with memorable distinction in two World 
Wars. Of the thirty or so V.C.s won by the Indian Army in World 
War IlI., ten were awarded to Gurkha soldiers. These men whose 
portraits we reproduce above are typical ~of the stocky little 
mountaineers whose feats have become world-known, and it is a matter 
of satisfaction that eight battalions are to continue to serve under 
His Majesty’s Government. A portrait of Rifleman Sher Bahadur 
Thapa, 1/9th Gurkha Rifles, who was posthumously awarded the V.C 
for gallantry in Italy in 1944, is not obtainable. 


A TYPICAL MEMBER OF A RACE WHICH FOR 100 YEARS HAS 
SENT FIGHTING MEN TO INDIA TO SERVE UNDER BRITISH 
OFFICERS : A GURKHA IN NATIONAL DRESS, 


ny, ‘ 
Ny) \ 
M4, 


RIFLEMAN THAMAX \ 
GURUNG. 

1/Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles. | 

for gallantry at Monte San \ attack at Mogaung, 
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seven of these are war 
which will probably not 


existence, but 

service units, 
remain in being. 
The officering of the Gurkha battalions, 
or such as survive, has not yet been made 
clear. It may be accepted that the eight 
in the British service will have British officers 
as before. But there has been no announce- 
ment regarding the battalions which 
pass to the service of the Dominion of 
India. What happens in this case will be determined 
by the Government of Nepal and the sentiments of the 
Gurkha troops themselves, who are to hold a referendum 
on the subject. They may accept Indian officers. The 
probability seems to be that British officers with experience 
of service with Gurkhas—and there will be a large number 
surplus—may be lent or seconded, when willing, to the 
Army of India for service with the Dominion’s Gurkha 
troops. Perhaps we may see both British and Indian 
officers in this capacity, and I know there are excellent 
judges who believe that such a scheme would work, though 
it might be difficult to start with. It has been laid down 
that no individual soldier will be asked to transfer against 
his will either to the British service or that of the Dominion 
of India. It is to be presumed that, should he object 
to doing either, he will be released from his engagement. But 
it is virtually certain that there will be no lack of volunteers 
for the battalions in the British service and probable 
that the others will also be replenished when the Gurkhas 
have accustomed 
‘ their minds to the 

new conditions. 
The future of 
the battalions 
which remain in 
India will presum- 
ably be on the 
same lines as their 
past, and, as such, 
does not require 
discussion. Those 
in the British ser- 
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(" HAVILDAR, TULBAHADUR \ not remain in 

\ 3/6th Gurkha Rifles. Won the | India. They will 

Posthumously awarded the V.C. \ V.C. when a rifleran during an | be moved to some 
Burma, } outside station, 


and probably 
within the next 
few months. Malaya would seem to be their most likely 
destination. These eight battalions might well provide 
the infantry of a division in that station, where it would 
be most welcome. I believe that, writing soon after the 
end of hostilities on the future of imperial defence, 
I suggested the formation of a Gurkha division in Malaya, 
though at that time I could only guess at the probable 
developments in India. There may be some problems to 
settle regarding rights of passage, but they cannot be 
insuperable if India remains friendly and reasonable, and 
if the worst came to the worst, they could be solved by the 
use~of aircraft. Considerable numbers of troops can be 
moved, either as recruits coming out of a country or time- 
expired men returning to it, by a small number of aircraft 
when there is no question of moving equipment with them. 
Many will feel regret that the changes in India have rendered 
the arrangements described inevitable, but this sentiment 
will be tempered by relief that the link between Britain 
and Nepal has not been severed, and that some of these 
fine soldiers will continue to serve with us. 

This question of the future of the Gurkha troops is only 
one of the great problems which the future of India presents. 
There are two others with even greater strategic significance, 
The first is that the army on the Indian frontier, the Army 
of Pakistan, will henceforth be independent of the rest 
of the armed forces of India. That is to say, the weaker 
of the two armies, and the one with the weaker industrial 
background, will be the one holding the more important 
strategic station. The second is closely connected with it. 
It is that of a link between the two armies in time of 
emergency. At present this is provided by the Supreme 
Commander, but we do not know whether that office will 
endure. Could it endure in the event of the two States 
ceasing to be Dominions, or in the still more complex but 
quite possible eventuality of India ceasing to be a Dominion 
while Pakistan remained one? Evidently there would be 
plenty of work for constitutional experts here, and tough 
work it would be. At the same time, it is unfortunately not 
possible to guarantee that the welcome measure of co-operation 
and tolerance in the relations between India and Pakistan 
will prove to be enduring. ‘‘ Left-Wing pressure,” an 
ominous phrase in many parts of the world, is not unknown 
in India and Pakistan, especially in the former. We can 
only continue to work for the best on the lines hitherto 
followed so admirably and patiently by Lord Mountbatten. 

It is at least something that genuine and promising 
progress has been made with the Gurkha question. It 
would have been nothing less than a tragedy had that 
association of over a century, with its splendid contri- 
butions to great deeds of arms, been brought to an end. 
I have had a number of letters from British officers, past 
and present, of Gurkha regiments, and one and all are 
inspired by enthusiasm and affection for these stocky 
Mongol mountaineers. These are the specialists. But 
the ordinary man also has come to appreciate the Gurkhas 
and the value of their services, and never better than in 
these last few years. Their qualities of endurance, fidelity, 
field-craft, and the combination of dash and steadiness 
have made a deep impression all over the world, on foes 
and friends alike. It is well to know that they will continue 
to stand beside us in good times and in bad. What one will 
now be anxious to hear is, first, that the mission has been 
Satisfactory, that the conditions of service have been 
worked out to suit both sides, and, secondly, that the best 
and most profitable use is to be made of the units which 
have joined the British service, and for that matter of 
those which have entered the service of the Dominion «! 
India ; for its well-being and military efficiency musi als: 
remain a matter of high interest to all of us. 


1944, in 1944, 
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INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL IN A DIVIDED WORLD: THE SCOUTS’ JAMBOREE. 
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| FRANCE AND ENGLISH SCOUTS UNDER CANVAS AT MOISSON : 
ENGLAND IN CAMP A CHEERFUL GROUP AT THE SCOUTS’ WORLD 
| AT MOISSON. JAMBOREE WHICH OPENED ON AUGUST Q. 
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\ AN AMERICAN INDIAN SCOUT. ’ A 
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sg a \ HEAD: OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
. ‘. \ scouTING IN LONDON; M. AURIOL, THE FRENCH 2 - c , 2 : 
F ; i ap pda astneine Dpppeccton THROUGH THE AGES”: LORD ROWALLAN, THE CHIEF 
J \ aie : ists SCOUT, WITH LADY ROWALILAN AND THEIR SON (RIGHT). 


CHIEF FRENCH SCOUT (LEFT TO RIGHT). 
Kae sixth Scouts’ World Jamboree and the first since 1937 opened at Moisson, near Paris, on August 9. 

For ten days scouts representing over fifty nations, including six thousand from Britain, the Common- 
wealth and the Empire, have been demonstrating the international brotherhood of the Scout Movement. The 
scouts have been accommodated in a vast canvas city divided into fifteen sub-camps, each contingent building 








\ their own gateway to symbolise their place of origin. The London contingent built a replica of St. Paul's Cross 

\ and dome, the gateway of a desert fort formed the entrance to the Moroccan camp, and a Breton lighthouse 

\ was chosen by scouts from Brittany. Displays and national dancing took place in a central arena, the Scottish 

: contingent being particularly popular with their Highland dancing to the music of a drum-and-pipe band. On 

August 14 the French President, M. Vincent Auriol, paid an official visit to the Jamboree, which has had the 
utmost support from the French Government. 
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A SCOUT FROM TRINIDAD. 
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EUROPE, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA: 
NEWS PICTURES FROM MANY LANDS. 
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FLORIDA’S “‘RED TIDE”’: SOME OF THE MANY THOU 
OF DEAD FISH RECENTLY WASHED UP ON FLORIDA’S WEST COAST. 


Twice during this year, ‘once in January and once recently, the west coast 

S of Florida has been assailed by a strange plague, the “ red tide.” Reddish- 

’ amber streaks have appeared in the sea, caused by the innumerable dead 

THE BRITISH MILITARY TATTOO IN BERLIN: A REHEARSAL bodies of fish, presently cast to rot on the shore. It may be caused 
TO WHICH 25,000 CHILDREN WERE ADMITTED FREE. by the sudden multiplication of a new species of the marine protozoar 


be *e s : gymnodinium, with a toxic effect on fish. 
The British Military Tattoo, given at the Olympic Stadium in Berlin 
from August 11 to 16 to demonstrate the efficiency of the British Army 
of the Rhine, had a popular success which far exceeded expectation. 
It is stated that German interest in the last performance became 
feverish and the gates were rushed by a huge crowd, a British officer 
and several German civilians being injured. It is claimed that when 
the show began, after a delayed start, sorne 30,000 spectators were 
present, the spectacle being evidently to the taste of a militaristic nation. 








THE KON-TIKI, THE ARCHAOLOGICAL, EXPERIMENTAL RAFT, 
MAKING ITS FIRST LANDFALL AT PUKA-PUKA ON AUGUST 3. 


Towards the end of April six Scandinavians left Callao in a raft modelled 
on the ancient Peruvian balsa raft in an attempt to prove that pre- 
Inca Indians travelled in that way to Polynesia. On August 3, after 
travelling 4100 miles in ninety-seven days, they reached Puka-Puka, 
the easternmost atoll of the Tuamotu archipelago. After a brief 


pause they resumed their course for Tahiti. FROM COMMONWEALTH TO COMMONWEALTH : CAPTAIN 


COOK’S ENDEAVOUR IN SILVER—NOW IN JAPAN. 


FOOD AND INDUSTRY: TWO =RMANY’ This silver model of Captain Cook’s Endeavour wes presented by the 
: Australian Government to H.M.S. Commonwealth, which in the 1914-i8 
| 


BLEMS PRESENTED IN A SINGLE VI N A SCENE war was manned by an Australian crew. This cruiser was paid off between 
OF THE HARVEST TO THE BACKGROUND OF ESSEN’S the wars and H.M.S. Commonwealth is now a shore establishment at 
FACTORY CHIMNEYS. Kure, Japan, and in Naval tradition the model has passed to the new 

bearer of the name. A silver shield accompanies the model. 


A SILENT COMMENT ON BRITAIN’S CRISIS: SOME OF THE FIRST COA!. BLAZING SUNSHINE FOR THE LAST TEST’S OPENING DAY: PART OF THE SHIRT-SLEEVED CROWD WHICH PACKED 
IMPORTED FROM AMERICA BEING UNLOADED BY GRAB AT ROTHESAY THE OVAL ON AUGUST 16, ONE OF THE HOTTEST DAYS OF THE SUMMER. ENGLAND BATTED FixST AND ALL 
DOCK, GLASGOW, A FEW MILES FROM THE LANARKSHIRE COALFIELDS. DAY, SCORING 3II FOR SIX WICKETS, HUTTON BEING TOP-SCORER WITH 83, OUT. 
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THE WHITEHAVEN MINE DISASTER: 
104 LOST IN BRITAIN’S OLDEST UNDER‘SBA PIT. 
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THE SCENE OF A PIT DISASTER IN WHICH 104 LIVES WERE LOST: RELATIVES OF THE TRAPPED MEN THE END OF A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE: THE AMBULANCE LEAVING THE PIT 
WAITING AT THE PIT-HEAD, WILLIAM PIT, WHOSE WORKINGS RUN UNDER THE SEA (BACKGROUND, RIGHT), WITH THE THREE MINERS WHO WALKED OUT LONG AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 





WORKERS, LADEN WITH SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, PREPARING TO ENTER THE NOW- 


RESCUE 
IN A DESPERATE ATTEMPT AT RESCUE. 


DANGEROUS WORKINGS AT WILLIAM PIT, 


THE THREE MEN WHO MADE A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM THE DISASTER, THANKS TO 
(L. TO R.) JAMES WEIGHMAN, JOHN BIRKETT, DANIEL 


HINDE. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF BIRKETT: 


HE under-sea coal mines of the Whitehaven district of West Cumberland have been the 
scenes of many mine disasters. During the week-end of August 15-17, William Pit, 
Britain’s oldest under-sea mine, witnessed yet another of these disasters. At about 5.40 p.m. 
on Friday, August 15, when 117 men were working in the mine, an explosion occurred. 
There were a number of heavy falls of rocks. Three men came out and seven others living 
were shortly located and rescued. By the Saturday afternoon, following the continuous 
efforts of rescue parties (some from distant collieries), fifty bodies had been located and the 
National Coal Board had announced that there was little hope that any of the trapped men 
would be found alive. Very shortly after this three men walked out from the far end of the 
explosion area by a “ back road." These were Daniel Hinde (forty), John Birkett (about 
fifty), and James Weighman (twenty-three). Thanks to Birkett's experience, it is reported, 

they had been able to make their way to safety by dangerous and sometimes gas-filled roads. BRITAIN’S OLDEST 

By the Sunday evening ninety bodies had been found and hopes of any yet surviving were WERE LOST: AN AERIAL 

abandoned. The total death-roll was therefore 104. 


PRUE Ngee 


UNDER-SEA MINE AND THE SGENE OF A DISASTER IN WHICH 104 LIVES 
VIEW OF WILLIAM PIT, WHITEHAVEN. THE SEA, UNDER WHICH 
THE WORKINGS RUN, IS TO THE LEFT. 
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(ABOVE.) LOOKING 
SOUTHWARDS OVER 
THE FULL LENGTH 
OF LAKE WINDER- 
MERE, WITH WANS- 
FELL PIKE (LEFT) AND 
AMBLESIDE AS A 
BLACK SMUDGE 
(RIGHT, CENTRE) : AN 
INFRA-RED PHOTO- 
GRAPH. 


EAUTY, poetry, 
romance—and 
sometimes wet 
weather—are closely 
associated with 
Britain's famous 
holiday and tourist 
centre, the English 
Lake District. In 
this remarkable 
mountainous area of 
Westmorland, Cum- 
berland and Lanca- 
shire grand moun- 
tains and lonely 
valleys, beautiful 
lakes and rugged 
pikes are  concen- 
trated in an area of 
some 90 miles. In 
that small compass 
there are 180 moun- 
tains that rise at 
least 2000 ft., and 
sixty-four lakes, 
every fourth a large 
one. To quote from 
Arthur Mee’s ‘‘ Lake 
Counties "’: ‘‘ It has 
deep solitudes, majes- 
tic heights, and the 
solemn beauty of still 
water, a grouping of 
natural beauty un- 
common in this 
country and _ here 
seen at its best.”’ 
Moreover, it has in- 
spired noble prose 
and immortal verse, 
and is associated 
with Wordsworth, 
de Quincey, Southey 
and Coleridge, and 


LOUGHRIGG TARN AND SKELWITH BRIDGE (FOREGROUND), RYDAL WATER AND GRASMERE BEYOND, AND (BACKGROUND) DUNMAIL RAISE AND THIRLMERE : , ith Sir Malco! 
aiso wit ir aicoim 


A LOWER-ALTITUDE PICTURE, DOMINATED BY SKIDDAW (CENTRE, SKYLINE). 


“DEEP SOLITUDES, MAJESTIC HBIGHTS ... STILL WATER” FROM THE 
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(ABOVE.) 
THE WHOLE OF CONIS- 
TON WATER, WHERE 
SIR MALCOLM CAMP- 
BELL HOPES TO TAKE 
BLUEBIRD II. ON HER 
TRIALS, WITH THE 
SOLWAY FIRTH AND 
THE SCOTTISH COAST 
BEYOND: A HIGH- 
ALTITUDE INFRA-RED 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


Campbell’s speed 


poetry, trials. As soon as 
—and | he is satisfied with 

wet | the modifications to 
closely | his jet-engined Blue- 
with bird II., Sir Malcolm 
mous plans an attempt to 
tourist break his own record 


on Coniston Water, 
of 141°7 m.p.h. set up 
in August 1939. On 
these pages we repro- 
duce four remarkable 
air views of the Lake 
District taken by Mr. 
C. H. Wood. Some 
were taken with 
photographic plates 
sensitive to the infra- 
red rays, used in con- 
junction with an 
infra-red filter at- 
tached to the camera 
lens. This method is 
used in order to 
include far-distant 
features which ordin- 
ary photography will 
not record, and to 
eliminate mist. In 
the infra-red photo- 
graphs a white effect, 
of still suggesting snow, is 
ing of sometimes obtained. 
y un- People who love the 
this unique English Lake 
here District will be able 
best.” to identify beauty 
as in- spots. It may in- 
prose terest readers to know 
verse, that the National BLEA TARN PASS AND LANGDALES, WITH DERWENTWATER AND BASSENTHWAITE IN THE BACKGROUND: A VIEW OVER THE PORTION OF THE LAKE DISTRICT 
ciated Trust owns approxi- BEST KNOWN TO HOLIDAY-MAKERS AND CLIMBERS. 
orth, mately 20,131 acres KEY— 


uthey | of the Lake District ’ 
and and that over 21,000 A. The Solway Firth. D. Crummock Water. G. Borrowdale. K. Rossett Gill. N. Easedale Tarn. Grect Langdale. 


| 2 
alcolm acres are protected. B. Brackenthwaite Fell. | E. Buttermere. H. Derwentwater. L. The Langdale Pikes. | O. Wrynose Pass. | R. Chapel Stile. 
C. Bassenthwaite Lake. | F. Great Gable. J. Ullscarf and Thirlmere. M. Stickle Tarn. P. Blea Tarn and Blea Tarn Pass. S. Little Langdale. 


THE AIR: UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
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ARAB VERSUS JEW IN PALESTINE: AN OUTBREAK OF COMMUNAL HATRED. 
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RETALIATION FOR AN ARAB ATTACK ON A JEWISH CAFE: RUINS OF THE HOUSE IN WHICH 
THE RUINS TWELVE ARABS WERE MURDERED BY HAGANAH. 








WHERE TWELVE ARABS WERE MURDERED BY MEMBERS OF HAGANAH: 
OF A HOUSE BLOWN UP NEAR PETAH TIKVA ON AUGUST 15. ie ATER 
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A BUFFER BETWEEN ARAB AND JEW: BRITISH TROOPS FORMING A CORDON BETWEEN 
JAFFA AND TEL AVIV FOLLOWING COMMUNAL RIOTING AND MURDER. 


ON THE MOVE FROM THE DISTURBED AREA: AN ARAB LOADING HIS HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
ON TO A TRUCK IN PREPARATION FOR EVACUATION TO AN ARAB AREA, 























\. 


NIGHT-TIME ON THE JAFFA-TEL AVIV BORDER: FLAMES SWEEPING ACROSS A JEWISH 
LUMBER-YARD SET ON FIRE BY ARABS FROM JAFFA. 








A PEACEFUL STREET SCENE WITH 
THE SMOULDERING FIRE OF COMMUNAL HATRED BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


DAY-TIME ON THE JAFFA-TEL AVIV BORDER: 


August 15 shot dead four Arabs in a house near Petah Tikva and later blew up the 
building. Eight Arabs, including four children, were buried in the débris and were 
killed. It was reported on August 15 that the week's casualties totalled twenty-two 


As if encouraged by the Jewish terrorists’ recent murders of British troops and their } 
success in defying the Palestine Government, communal ill-feeling in Palestine has 


once again flared up and British troops have again been called upon to protect both 
Jew and Arab from the extremists of the two races. On August 10 Arab terrorists Arabs and twelve Jews killed, and about eighty Arabs and Jews injured. A curfew 


attacked a Jewish café near Tel Aviv, killed three Jews, a Jewess, and an Arab, and was imposed on the Jaffa-Tel Aviv border area and troops formed a cordon to 
wounded eight others. In retaliation for this attack members of Haganah on | _ separate the communities—a police duty for which they get little credit. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE: PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
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. AIR MARSHAL THE HON. \ AIR MARSHAL SIR BRIAN \ COMMANDER (S.) RICHARD \ MISS DIANA LYTTELTON. THE SAWBWA OF YAUNGHWE., \ MR, NIKOLA PETKOV. 

\ SIR R. A. COCHRANE. E. BAKER. \ COLVILLE, R.N. \ | Appointed Assistant Press Secre- | Elected President of the Con- | Leader of the Bulgarian Parlia- 
\ Appointed Air Officer C.-in-C. Appointed Air Officer C.-in-C., | Appointed Press Secretary to | tary to the King. Daughter of stituent Assembly of Burma, and } ment opposition. Arrested 
\ Flying Training Command, Vice \ Transport Command in succession \ the King in succession to Capt. | { Mr. G. W. Lyttelton, formerly installed. The Burmese Prime | June 6, and on August 16 found 
\ Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coning- to Air Marshal Sir Ralph \ Lewis Ritchie, R.N. Third son | an assistant master at Eton. Minister, in his speech, pointed } guilty of having planned to seize 
\ ham. Has been A.O.C.-in-C., Alexander Cochrane. Has been of Admiral Sir Sydney Colville; \ | During the war in the W.A.A-F. ; out that the election as president \ power and condemned to death 
\ Transport Command since 1945. \ Senior Air Staff Officer, H.Q., has been twenty-two years in | worked in Mr. Churchill’s Map of a Shan by an Assembly com- | by hanging? On June 11 Mr. Bevin 
\ Entered the Navy, 1912; trans- | Middle East since 1945. Served the Navy. Formerly an In- \ | Room and with him at Quebecy posed predominantly of Burmese, } said he had assurances in regard 
\ ferred to R.N.A.S., 1915; to \ 1914-18 war with distinction. Structor at Royal Naval Staff | | Yalta and Potsdam. Since the was intended as a gesture of } to the conduct of Mr. Petkov’s 
\ R.A.F., 19, \ A.O.C., East Africa, 1945. College, Greenwich. \ \ war employed in Foreign Office. \ Burmese good will to minorities. \ trial. 
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MR, NORMAN BOYD KINNEAR. \ 
Appointed Director of the British Museum (Natural \ 
History) with effect from October 1, 1947. From 1907-19 \ 
curator of the Bombay Natural History Society’s Museum. \ 
Special appointment 1920 to British Museum (Natural | 
History) and became deputy keeper in charge of birds’ } 
\ 1927, and Keeper of Zoology 1945. \ 
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THE NEWLY FORMED BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION: MR. JOHN BENSTEAD, LORD ASHFIELD, 
\ SIR CYRIL HURCOMB (CHAIRMAN), SIR WILLIAM VALENTINE WOOL AND LORD RUSHOLME (L, TO R.). 
The full-time members of the newly-formed British Transport Commission met under the chairmanship of Sir 
Cyril Hurcomb on August 13. Details of Sir Cyril Hurcomb’s career were given in our last issue. Mr. John 
\ Benstead has been general secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen since 1943; Lord Ashfield has been 
\ chairman of the L.P.T. Board since its formation in 1933; Sir W. V. Wood has been President of the L.M.S. 
\ since 1941; and Lord Rusholme has been general secretary of the Co-operative Union, Ltd., since 1929. 
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\ MR, ARTHUR HENDERSON, P.C., K.C. 
\ Appointed Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
Will assist Lord Addison, Secretary of State for Common- 
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\ i ' * PRINCE EUGEN OF SWEDEN. 
\ \ SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE ON AUGUST 21: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, }, \ Died in Seackhetn, Asigust 17, aged eighty-two. Fourth 
\ \ YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. \ son of King Oscar II. of Sweden. A distinguished artist. 
ey J é 2 \ Represented in the National Gallery of Stockholm. Visited 
\ Princess Margaret, born on August 21, 1930, entered her eighteenth year on Thursday last, | | London 1931 to open the Exhibition of Swedish Arts and 
Ap ) \ \ with the good wishes of every one of her father’s subjects. The Royal family are at \ \ Crafts. Rendered valuable services to the Norwegian 
the flag of the new Dominion on India House. \ Balmoral, where the Princesses and their parents have been enjoying an outdoor life. | | Resistance in the war by acting as “ postmaster.” 
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wealth Relations, in regard to the Dominions of India ' 
and Pakistan. His former post, Parliamentary Under- | 
Secretary of State for India, has terminated, and he has | 
resigned from office of Under-Secretary of State for Burma. | 
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" SIGNING THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE | 


U.K. AND INDIA: SIR WILFRID EADY AND MR. V. NARAHARI RAO (LEFT). 


The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of India on August 14 concluded 
an interim agreement to cover the period up to the end of 1947 relating to India’s sterling balances. 
The agreement was signed at the Old Treasury, London, and the signatories on behalf of their 
respective Governments were Sir Wilfrid Eady, Joint Second Secretary of the Treasury, and 


<< 


Mr. V, Narahari Rao, Secretary of the Financial Department and Leader of the Indian Delegation. } 
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“QNE OF THE HIGH ADVENTURES OF BRITISH CIVIL AVIATION”: 


Oo 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTiIsT, G. H. DAvis, WITH 
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COMPARED WITH THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON 


WHERE THE LARGEST LANDPLANE EVER BUILT IN BRITAIN WILL BE ASSEMBLED: A DIAGRAMMATIC 


Work on the greatest landplane ever built in this country—the Brabazon /., first | of the air 
prototype of the Bristol 167 series—is progressing well, and the gigantic Assembly 
Halls at Filton, near Bristol, will be sufficiently advanced in construction to permit 
the aircraft to be moved into them towards the end of next month or in early October. 
The airliner itself has been described by Lord Nathan, Minister of Civil Aviation, as 
“one of the high adventures of British civil aviation . . . a new Queen Elizabeth 


.”’ but the building of the Assembly Halls has also been no mean feat 
of constructional engineering, for they have an overall length of 1052 ft. ; an overall 
depth of the centre bays of 420 ft. ; and the span of the roof trusses is 331 ft. The 
height to the eaves is 83 ft., and to the roof apex, 117 ft. The floor area is 7} acres 
while outside there is a concrete apron, on which the newly-constructed aircraft car 
be manceuvred, covering 6$ acres. In addition to the main halls; the Final Assemb! 
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N”:| THE GIANT AIRLINER BRABAZON I. AND ITS ASSEMBLY SITE. 


vISs, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE Co., Ltp. 
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ITHE IMMENSE SIZE OF THE “BRABAZON 1° 





LENGTH (177 FT.) ? al 
COMPARED WITH A ae 
: “SPITFIRE” AND 
PLAN VIEW OF LONOON OMNIBUS. 
“BRABAZON i” 
COMPARED WITH 
THE “METEOR” JET FIGHTER 











SPAN OF THE” BRABAZON 14'(230 FT.) COMPARED WITH THE ADMIRALTY 
ARCH, LONDON (212 FT. WIDE). 


DRAWING OF THE SITE AT FILTON, WITH ITS VAST HALLS; AND DETAILS OF THE BRABAZON I. AIRLINER. 


Hall; and the Flight Shed, there are adjoining ancillary buildings consisting of the is shown in our drawing compared with other well-known aircraft, a London ‘bus 
Administration and Canteen blocks. Behind the buildings lies the immense runway and the Admiralty Arch. The cabin will be pressurised, and will accommodate 
for testing the gigantic aircraft, which is being constructed from east to west—that is, 100 passengers on a normal long-distance flight, as well as a crew of fourteen and 
in the direction of the prevailing west winds. It is over a mile and a half long and a total weight of freight and baggage of 5% tons. It is expected that the 
100 yds. wide, and a complete village of thirty-six buildings had to be demolished to | first of these airliners will be ready for the North Atlantic service in 1950 and 
make way for it. In order to give some idea of the immense size of the Brabazon, it they may also be used on other routes. 





BRITISH HISTORY SUGGESTS A BRITISH FILM: 


THE “ ENGLISH ARMY” ARRIVING 


VOLUNTEERS WHO CAME TO HARVEST CAPTAIN BOYCOTT’S CROPS: 
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SOLDIERS OF 1880 IN SCARLET COATS AND SPIKED HELMETS. 
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ILLUSTRATED { THE “SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN” PITCHING THEIR CAMP OUTSIDE 


LONDON NEWS” FOR CORRECT DETAILS: MR, EDWARD \ CAPTAIN BOYCOTT’S HOUSE : THEY CAME IN 1880 TO PROTECT VOLUNTEER 


CARRICK, FILM ART DIRECTOR. 


MCGINTY (NOEL PUR ) INFLAMES DAVIN (STEWART 


SEAN (EDDIE BYRNE) AND OTHER 


THE NEWS OF FAGAN’S DEATH. ~ 


Everyone uses the word “ boycott,”’ but it is not 
synonym for ostracisation derives from the name of Charles Cunningham Boycott | 
(1832-97), unpopular land agent for Lord Erne in County Mayo. His severity in “The Illustrated London News” of 1880, which 
rent-collecting and stern ¢viction of recalcitrant tenants caused the local Irish to so as to get the details correct, and worked from Photostat 
necessities or to work for him. The story of Captain representations of pages from : 
unpopularity and was accustomed, in later life, to spend his holidays in 


refuse to supply him with 


Boycott has been made into an 
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GRANGER), EGAN (LIAM REDMOND), | ji “‘1’M SICK OF TRYING TO 


40 ON UNRNAUIT NAR suvnevonnnn nannies 


FARMERS IN THE LOCAL 


* Boycotting Boys,” 


individual Picture film and is due for its gala 


“ puB.”” BY GIVING THEM | DAVIN (STEWART GRANGER) DRILLING 
SCHOOLMASTER, IS HIS SECOND-IN-COMMAND. 


general knowledge that this | premiére under the patronage of Queen 
September | in aid of the Newspaper Press Fund. 
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“CAPTAIN BOYCOTT.” 
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A BATTERING-RAM USED TO BREAK INTO THE HOVEL OF A 
RECALCITRANT TENANT IN COUNTY MAYO: THE METHODS WHICH 


THE LAND AGENT CAPTAIN BOYCOTT TO BE “ BOYCOTTED.” 


avevevuvnnserennavenustannty 


““] SHALL FINE YOU—-ER—TWOPENCE!” MR. CECIL 
PARKER AS CAPTAIN BOYCOTT, WHOSE NAME IS THE 
SYNONYM FOR OSTRACISATION. 
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MAKE A OF A so 


HIS REBELS. MCGINTY (NOEL PURCELL), THI 


Mary at the Gaumont, Haymarket, on 


Mr. Carrick art director, consulted 
reperted the activities of the 


issues of that year. Captain Boycott lived down 
Ireland. 
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BRITISH FILM-STORY FROM. BRITISH LITERATURE. 
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OLIVER TWIST’S FIRST EN INTO THE PAUPERS 

DORMITORY : MRS. THINGUMMY, THE MIDWIFE (DEIRDRE 

DOYLE), CARRIES IN THE INFANT, TO HAVE HIS FUTURE 
MAINTENANCE DECIDED, 
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ROBERT NEWTON IN THE ROLE OF BILL SIKES, THE 
PROTOTYPE OF ALL BURGLARS AND ONE OF THE 


LEADING PARTS IN THE FORTHCOMING BR!TISH THE GATE OF THE WORKHOUSE WHERE OLIVER IS BORN 
AND SHE DIES, 


FILM PRODUCTION OF “‘ OLIVER TWIST.” 





ee 


‘“ LIBERAL TERMS, MR. SOWERBERRY,” SAYS BUMBLE THE BEADLE (FRANCIS L. | 
SULLIVAN) TO THE UNDERTAKER (GIBB MCLAUGHLIN) OF THE PARISH’S OFFER OF 
OLIVER AS AN APPRENTICE. 


These advance stills of the forthcoming British film production of what is perhaps one 
of Charles Dickens’ most exciting and poignant stories have a topical significance in 
the present economic crisis in their reminder of the great opportunity that is now 
presented to the British film industry, and in their assurance that this opportunity is 
being grasped. Directed by David Lean and produced by Ronald Neame for the 
J. Arthur Rank Organisation, this Cineguild film is the product of the team 
which made, in ‘‘ Great Expectations,’’ a notable contribution in the present 
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OLIVER’S MOTHER (JOSEPHINE STUART) COLLAPSING AT { |} FAGIN IN THE FORTHCOMING FILM OF 
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EPITOME OF PAROCHIAL POMPOSITY, MR. BUMBLE 
THE BEADLE (FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN) RECEIVES THE 
HUMBLE GREETING OF THE PAUPER BOYS AND THE 

WORKHOUSE MASTER: 
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ALEC GUINNESS IN THE IMPENETRABLE MAKE-UP OF 
** OLIVER 

) TWIST,”” PRODUCED BY RONALD NEAME AND DIRECTED } 
\ BY DAVID LEAN. 


“\ 
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"EET, MR. BUMBLE?’ INQUIRED THE MATRON [MARY CLARE]. . . ‘VERY 
SWEET INDEED, MA’AM,’ REPLIED MR. BUMBLE.” A SCENE FROM THE BEADLE’S 
LOVE-MAKING IN “ OLIVER TWIST.” 


expansionist policy of the British film industry. The grim trio of Sikes, Fagin and Bumble 
are played respectively by Robert Newton, Alec Guinness and Francis L. Sullivan-; 
and concerning Oliver Twist himself (of whom it will be noticed we give no picture), 
by a ruling of the Home Office it is at present not possible to publicise or show 
photographs of child-actors until the film in which they are to appear has been 
completed. It follows, therefore, that, in this case, the player of the central character 
of the story may not at present be disclosed to the public. 
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THE SHIP WORK. 


INCE the early days of seafaring, the timbers of ships and the piling of wharves and 
piers have been menaced by the ravages of the ship-worm. A wooden craft, whose 
planks look sound, may be so riddled with the burrows of this animal that she is in danger 
of toundcring : and such a vessel could have been a Greek trireme or a Spanish gaHeon, 
or to-day a modern M.F.V. in some tropical’ harbour. Completely efficient methods of 
countering marine borers have yet to be devised. Thus during recent years in one Far 
Eastern harbour alone, the cost of damage done by marine borers to wooden craft has been 
conservatively estimated at £50,000 per annum. 

There are other molluscan and crustacean borers which damage submerged timber, 
but none so costly to the nation, nor so perilous to the seaman, as is the ship-worm. This 
animal is not a worm but a bivalve mollusc of the group which includes the mussels and 
oysters. It differs from these, however, in the great extension of the soft body behind the 
valves of the shell. These valves are reduced to a pair of calcareous plates cupped about 
the fleshy “‘ foot ” of the animal at its anterior end. The soft body grows from 12 to 16 ins. 
long in Teredo navalis, a British species, and this is about the usual size, although an 
Australian ship-worm attains a length of 6 ft. The burrow, which has a glistening, shelly 
lining, nar*~ws at the seaward end to an opening scarcely larger than a pin-hole, and through 
this protrude two calcareous pallets—paddle-shaped structures which, under adverse con- 
ditions, can be retracted so as to block the entrance and seal the occupant, moist and secure, 
within its burrow. Between the pallets two siphons are extruded. These are conduits 
for inflow and outflow of the sea-water 
current which passes up the body and 
down again, over the long gills which 
extend within the animal. To the self- 
incarcerated ship-worm, boring tirelessly 
in its wooden prison, this ciliary current 
brings oxygen and planktonic food, and 
removes waste products and the wood 
débris swallowed during boring activity. 
Analysis of this débris shows that ship- 
worms actually digest the celluloses of 
the wood. A blind side-branch from 
the stomach contains large numbers of 
cellulose-splitting bacteria, and here the 
wood is probably digested. The ship- 
worm gets protein from the plankton, 
but it may rely on woodd-digestion to 
supply sugars. 

The boring operation is worked by 
the shell-valves, and their efficiency is 
likely to earn the respect of any car- 
penter. The valves as boring tools had 
long been suspected, and Moffett records 
(1634) that ship-worms “gnaw with 
their teeth and pierce into Okes, as you 
may know by the noise.” But from 
time to time naturalists have suggested 
that a chemical solvent dissolves away 
the wood, and it was not until 1924 
that Robert Miller showed conclusively 
that the valves alone were responsible. 
Each valve is deeply notched in front, 
dividing it into two lobes, both of which 
bear parallel rows of minute teeth 
recalling those on a file. The valves are caused 
to rock against each other by the alternate con- 
tractions of two muscles, inserted between the 
valves, one before and one behind the knobs 
where the valves articulate. The effective 
cutting stroke is the slow backward movement. 
On each valve the front lobe acts like a saw and, 
because of its curvature, has the effect of a drill ; 
the larger lobe behind acts like a rasp and has 
the effect of a reamer. This rocking motion 
is repeated eight to ten times a minute. 

Ship-worms may be sexually mature within 
a month of first infecting the wood. The eggs 
and sperms are passed outside in the exhalant 
current, and the fertilised egg develops into a 
tiny free-swimming larva. This is the distribu- 
tion period, when currents and tides can bear 
the larve to erstwhile sound timber. Therefore, 
a knowledge of the breeding seasons, which vary 
in different species and in different parts of the 
world, should be of great importance to harbour 
officials. In the tropics breeding is more or less 
continuous throughout the year, and the ravages 
of the ship-worm are most acute in these latitudes. 

The larvz settle when only 1/rooth inch 
diameter and the young ship-worm starts boring 
at once and grows as it bores. Consequently, the 
original pin-hole of entry is never much enlarged, 
and that is why ship’s planking, treacherously 
riddled throughout, may show no superficial 
damage except pin-holing. The young ship-worm, within a fraction of an inch from entering, 
turns to bore along the grain, so that, although no burrow ever breaks into a neighbouring 
one, many individuals can economically exploit limited accommodation. The ship-worm 
grows rapidly: Xylotrya gouldii grows 24 ins. within a month from settlement. In the 
tropics I have seen untreated wooden blocks completely destroyed within three months. 

Temperature and salinity of the sea-water are frequently limiting factors affecting the 
survival of a species. Teredo diegensis requires a relatively high salinity, and in an estuary 
this ship-worm could be killed by moving an infected ship up-river. But Nawusitora flourishes 
in practically fresh water, and if this genus were also present up-river, then the ship might 
be more ravenously attacked than before. 

Preventive measures against the shiprworm have existed since early times. The Romans 
sheathed their vessels with lead, and even to-day copper and Muntz-metal sheathing is the 
most effective counter-measure, although the slightest damage may allow heavy ship-worm 
infestation. The Kutch dhow-builders of India still use a paste of cashew-nut oil and slaked 
lime—a traditional method unchanged since dhows brought to Egypt the pearls and spices 
of Taprobane. To-day, poisons like creosote and copper naphthenate, impregnated into the 
timber, are commonly employed and are effective for atime. Piling can be encased in con- 
crete. Experimental treatments for wooden craft include the application of poisoned paints, 
skins of hard plastic material, and sheathing with poisoned plywoods. It has been suggested 
that harbours might be cleared of ship-worms by exploding small charges of dynamite in the 
water at regular intervals. The explosion is said to kill the larve by upsetting their balance. 

Research continues, but the ship-worm menace is by no means overcome. In a tropical 
estuary recently I looked at the collapsed timbers of a woodep jetty erected not six months 
before, and I called to mind Columbus’ distress when, making his last voyage to America, 
in 1503, his caravels wére so rotted with ship-worms that for twelve months he was marooned 
at Santa Gloria, Jamaica, “ the ships pierced by Borers worse than a honeycomb, the people 
spiritless and desperate.” RoBpert CLARKE, 
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A FRAGMENT OF DRIFTWOOD BORED BY Teredo megolara, SHOWING THE SHELLY TUBE WHICH LINES THE BURROWS ; 
AND (ABOVE) TWO BRITISH SPECIES OF SHIP-woRM, Teredo megotara AND Teredo norvegica. 
SHOULD BE NOTED AND, IN 7. megolara, THE TWO SIPHONS. 





A VERY YOUNG SHIP-woRM (}-IN. LONG) FROM THE MUTTUP ESTUARY, CEYLON. 
PADDLE-SHAPED PALLETS ARE STILL LARGE IN COMPARISON WITH THE BODY. 
ANTERIOR LOBES OF THE VALVES ARE ROWS OF MINUTE TEETH. 
In the article on this page Mr. Clarke states that it has been su 
cleared of ship-worms by exploding small charges of dynamite. 
port, where at intervals depth-charges are exploded under the supervision 
of marine — -¥ experts to kill ship-worms by concussion. 
is means provides a certain measure of control of the infestation. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


| (eeepc novels should, in my opinion, be long and meaty; and they should not 

be vulgar. On all these points “‘ I Struggle and I Rise,’’ by Brigid Knight (Casseli ; 
12s. 6d.), is above reproach. It has no painful slickness ; it is very long, and crammed 
with all kinds of incident. ‘* The Rise of the Dutch Republic ”’ is in itself a mine from which 
heroic fiction might be quarried almost indefinitely, but this narrative goes farther afield. 
Its centre is the farm of Oostermeer, in North Friesland, and its central figure Anna van 
Breda. Her husband and her two sons are very active in the ‘“ underground movement ” 
against Philip of Spain ; they have a Cornish partner, Richard Barradale—and so Bodrugan 
comes into the story. Anna’s granddaughter Anne-Marie is brought up there, and is 
loved by Richard’s son, Anthony. Restless and in debt, he joins in a slaving venture to 
the Gold Coast. Anne-Marie’s uncle Ryk has done the same, for much the same reason ; 
and the episodes in Holland, the floods and fights, the relief of Leyden and the death of 
William the Silent, are complemented by dark adventures on the coast of Africa—sacrificial 
murder, and bloody struggles with the Portuguese. Nor is even that all. Anthony returns 
home as from the dead, haunted by the fate of his comrades and by remorse for his own 
survival. A happy marriage is not enough. To redeem the past, he follows Barendz 
on his quest for the north-east passage, and the ordeal of an Arctic winter succeeds the 
nightmare of the Gold Coast.- Yet these wide-flung incidents are no digression. They 
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belong to the fight for liberty, waged against the Spanish power all over the globe. 
And always Anna is the focal point. 


Widowed in her prime, surviving forty years as* 
head of the family, it is she who binds 
them all together, the strength and 
oracle of three generations. In youth 
she saved the life of an enemy, a wounded 
Spaniard, and only William of Orange 
was advanced enough to see why. These 
two are kindred spirits, looking to the 
same end. 

This immense, well-documented and, 
one might suppose, thrilling story has 
an odd weakness ; in effect, it is rather 
tame. Somehow we are never in sus- 
pense, never pressed and crowded by the 
fullness of life, the sense of horror and 
endurance with which Motley’s work 
overflows. The author knows her facts 
very well, but the feeling of the age has 
eluded her. And even in a book designed 
to glorify the Dutch people, Anna’s 
dying vision of their struggle with the 
Third Reich might well be spared. Still, 
it is a large and sympathetic picture of a 
great period, and, though less exciting 
than its promise, by no means dull. 

“ Indian Flamingo,’’ by Charles Fabri 
(Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), is again a tribute— 
to the new India. John Fawcett is 
curator of the Lahore Museum, and he 
tells the story of his love for a Hindu 
girl. If mere girl she can be called— 
with her divine loveliness, her wise and 
simple, angelic nature, and her in- 
credible, unheard-of genius. At twenty- 
three, without a lesson and unknown 
even to her own family, she is a great 
artist—the greatest to be born in India for 
tooo years. Inspired by Gauguin and Van 
Gogh, she interprets her people’s sorrow with 
the brush of a master and the understanding 
of a ripe sage. No wonder John is surprised. 
No wonder he is prostrate. For to him she 
reveals her secret ; and her charm alone would 
be irresistible. 

There is no racial prejudice on either side. 
Padma’s brother has an English wife ; he and 
John, and the Muslim poet Saidullah, and the 
young soldier Captain Lindhurst, are all close 
friends. They are all at home in both worlds, 
or in neither—divided spirits, moulded by 
East and West. This is the bond between them, 
yet it cuts them off and makes for unhappiness. 
John would gladly change his colour for Padma’s 
sake ; but that she should marry an oppressor, 
a barbarian, is not to be thought of; her old 
mother, the supreme authority, would not 
stand it. The oppressor’s feeling for India 
would not count at all. 

In short, this tale begins toend badly. We 
are urged to leave hope behind ; and transitional 
despair is represented by a couple of suicides, 
victims of the old India and of Padma’s fatal 
charm, But after all, this astounding genius is a 
modern girl. She wants her country’s freedom, but 
she also wants individual liberty, the freedom 
of the West ; and if she wants it she can have it, sooner or later. There was really no obstacle. 

East and West should pool their spiritual conquests—that is the moral, and the author has 
done his share. He writes of Indian culture as an expert and devotee, of Indians with love and 
knowledge. Unhappily, he tends to gush. Everything is too wonderful—like Padma—too 
emotional, too good to be true. It clouds the scene and rather chills the impulse to fraternise. 

“ Out of To-morrow—,’’ by Stella Morton (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), is a story 
of the hero’s return. Simon de Warren had a lovely, gracious wife who used to play the 
piano. After years at sea and in a Japanese prison camp, he returns to find her in shirt 
and breeches, working the farm. He finds her cousin Matt in his place, appealed to by his 
children, Ofcourse, he knew Matt was there ; and intellectually, he knows they have done no 
wrong. But it is not, to say the least, like old times. Hannah is shy of him, they cannot 
get together, and the whole world seems out of joint. He strays for comfort where it may 
be found—and is reclaimed by a local tragedy, a squalid version of his own case. The trouble 
never went deep ; but these smooth, imagined conflicts are very soothing in a difficult world. 

How far more ghastly the return in “ The Sleeping Sphinx,’’ by John Dickson Carr 
(Hamish Hamilton ;,8s. 6d.). It starts being ghastly on no basis whatever. Sir Donald 
Holden, working for M.I.5, has been reported dead and has no news of his girl. Cause for 
anxiety, perhaps ; but he goes to see her in a cold sweat, uncalled-for at the moment, yet 
promptly justified. Celia, he learns, is out of her mind, She accuses her sister’s husband, 
Thorley Marsh, of beating his wife and driving her to suicide. It is a wild tale of a 
Christmas party where they played Murder, of ghosts in the Long Gallery at Caswall— 
and apparently there is nothing in it. Margot died from natural causes ; Thorley never 
ill-treated her. Even Celia’s devoted nurse is quite firm on that. Yet Donald will not 
believe that she is mad. And Dr, Fell agrees that she is not mad; at the same time, he 
declares that Thorley was not a wife-beater. Then the coffin is disturbed, by no human 
hand. It looks impossible, insoluble ; it turns out clear as day, a neat little crime, an 
excellently human motive. This is Carr at his best. K. Joun. 


THE VALVES AND PALLETS 
(Natural size.) 


THE VALVES AND 
STRIATIONS ON THE 


ted that harbours might be 
suggestion has, in fact, been 


Although not a cure or a preventive, 
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“‘ HARWICH ; SEA AND LIGHTHOUSE ” ; BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837). 
PAINTED ¢. 1820, THE YEAR AFTER THE ARTIST HAD BEEN ELECTED 
AN A.R.A. (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION.) 

e 


GREAT EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH PAINTING: 
MASTERPIECES BY FOUR ARTISTS AT THE TATE. 


“RICHMOND HILL ON THE PRINCE REGENT'S BIRTHDAY”; BY J. M. W. 
TURNER (1775-1851). THE LARGEST PICTURE THE ARTIST EVER PAINTED. 
EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1819, (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION.) 


“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST WHEN YOUNG”; BY J. M. W. “ PORTRAIT OF A LADY”; BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837). ONE ‘* ADAM NAMING THE BEASTS” (GENESIS II., V. 19 AND 20); BY 
TURNER (1775-1851). THIS SELF-PORTRAIT WAS PAINTED OF THE COMPARATIVELY FEW PORTRAITS PAINTED BY THE GREAT WILLIAM BLAKE’ (1757-1827), TEMPERA ON CANVAS. (LENT 
c. 1798. (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION.) ENGLISH LANDSCAPE ARTIST. (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION.) BY SIR JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL, BT.) 


‘SNOW STORM; STEAMBOAT OFF A HARBOUR’S MOUTH, MAKING SIGNALS IN SHALLOW WATER, 
OR GOING BY THE HEAD”; BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851), WHO WAS IN THE STORM, 
LASHED TO MAST OF THE SHIP, (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION). 


WO composite exhibitions of four of the greatest British painters, Hogarth, Constable, Turner 
and Blake, were due to open at the Tate Gallery, on August 21, and will continue until 
September 30. The assembled pictures fill four galleries, each devoted to a single artist. The 
works by Hogarth, Constable and Turner include those in the “* Masterpieces of English Painting ” 
Exhibition recently returned from America and Canada, but the nucleus of over fifty oil paintings 
has been expanded from the Tate’s resources and with further loans by the King and the National 
Gallery. The William Blake section consists of an exhibition organised by the British Council 
and recently shown on the Continent, together with a group of new additions from the collections 
of Mr. William Graham Robertson and the Tate. When critics described Turner's “ Snow Storm” 
as “ whitewash and soapsuds,”’ he said he “ wished they had been in it,” for during the storm the 
artist was lashed to the mast of the ship as he felt he must record the scene if he survived. 


“DAVID GARRICK (1716-1779) AND HIS WIFE”; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH 
(1697-1764). (REPRODUCED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF H.M. THE KING.) 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF A ROMAN MAN OF LETTERS : 
THE LOST VILLA OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


By CLIFFORD PEMBER (who has constructed the model illustrated and described 
on these pages). 


ITUATED on the Laurentine shore near the mouth of 
the Tiber, the great First Century villa of the Younger 
Pliny remains one of the most intriguing mysteries of the 


classical world—intriguing at ieast as far 
as the actual edifice is concerned, for, ex- 
cepting the graphic descriptions embodied 
in Pliny's famous letters, no other trace 
remains of this palatial home. 

The reason for the construction of the 
model (illustrated on this and the facing 
page), in which I have endeavoured to 
re-create the vanished glories of this im- 
posing structure, is that few of those who 
have not made a study of architecture are 
able to build up a complete mental picture 
from a mere description or a coldly- 
calculated plan. This difficulty was brought 
to my notice by Mrs. Robert Mortimer, of 
Oxford, when she asked me if I could 
make a rough model of the building and 
its immediate surroundings, as if for the 
setting of a film, and thus provide the 
students of this subject with a complete 
picture of the scene itself. Finally I agreed 
and immediately entered on a period of 
intense research. 

Firstly there were the letters them- 
selves, the contents of which were of in- 
estimable value but presumed in the reader 
an intimate knowledge of the -life and 
architecture of the period. Being myself 
trained as an architect and having the aid 
of Mrs. Mortimer’s considerable knowledge 
of the classics, I was finally able to present 
the Ashmolean Museum with a fairly com- 
prehensive reconstruction. 

It was not only in the reconstruction 
of the building itself that the chief interest 
lay, but in the translation of the many 
human touches in’the description of inti- 
mate details that reveal so much of the 
life and manners of the man himself, his 
knowledge of the arts, his deep interest 
in gardening and perhaps, above all, his 
carefully conceived plans for affording him- 
self opportunity to escape the ever increasing 





THE SOUTH-WEST OR SEA FRONT OF PLINY’S 
VILLA, AS SHOWN IN THE MODEL: (LEFT 
BACKGROUND) THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS, 
JOINED BY THE COVERED WAY TO THE 
MAIN BLOCK, WITH (CENTRE FOREGROUND) 
THE MAIN DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 


demands of his public life. This desire for 
escape is most clearly shown in the plan- 
ning of his private suite far away from the 
villa itself and at the other end of a vast 
covered way or cryptoporticus—a structure 
so as to be described as more 
suitable for a public building. 

These private rooms provided complete 
A small central hall, which was 


in great swimming- 
pool attached to the house and the baths 


: 


another vista through the glazed doors extending down 
the covered way, back to the main building. 
The remaining wall was pierced by two doors, leading 


was customarily used for 
the midday siesta and 
from its windows extended 
a lovely view of the coast 
running north, studded 
with the gleaming shapes 
of smaller villas _half- 
hidden among a forest of 
umbrella pines. It was 
also possible while resting 
on the couch to _ get 





THE LOST VILLA OF THE YOUNGER PLINY, A MODEL NOW EXHIBITED IN THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM, OXFORD, AND DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE: THE EASTERN FRONT, SHOWING THE 
MAIN ENTRANCE (LEFT, CENTRE) AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE TYRRHENIAN SEA. 
Pliny the Younger (62-c.114 A.D.), whose letters to many correspondents, including the Emperor Trajan’ 


are some of the most interesting 


and engaging of classical literature, descri 


bed in some detail in those 


letters his villa on the Laurentine shore, to the south of Ostia. No remains are known of this villa, 
nor is the exact site known; but from the letters themselves and from his own architectural studies, 
Mr. Clifford Pember, the author of the article on this page, has been able to construct a model of the 
villa, the country house of a wealthy, cultured and famous public man of the Early Roman Empire. 
Various aspects of the model, together with a diagrammatic drawing, are given on this and the opposite page. 





LOOKING FROM THE TERRACE OF THE SUN-ROOM IN THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS (FROM NORTH 


To SOUTH) TOWARDS THE MAIN BUILDING, 


WITH (CENTRE) THE PEDIMENT OF THE 


SWIMMING-POOL AND (TO ITS IMMEDIATE RIGHT) THE BALL COURT. 


Auc, 23, 1947 


in turn to a pair of small apartments, probably for the 
use of serving attendants, and to the most private room 
in the entire villa—namely, the retiring chamber of Pliny 
himself. This room was so constructed that it was entirely 
cut off from the outer world and, since the windows looked 
out into a high-walled area of but three or four feet in width, 
even the light of day was excluded, and it was said that 
neither storm nor lightning could disturb the peace of this 
sacred retreat. 
described as being similar to the area of a London house. 
In it a flight of steps led down from the garden for the 
passage of the slaves attending to the heating plant (hypo- 
caust) beneath the floor, by aid of which a pleasant tempera- 
ture might be preserved even during the nights of later 


The aforementioned area might well be 


autumn. One last amusing instance of Pliny’s 
horror of being caught unawares by the un- 
welcome visitor can be detected in his proud 
description of the unbroken vista from the 
main dining-room (ériclinium) through the 
inner garden court into the ‘“‘ Happy ”’ court, 
as he termed it, and on through the entrance- 
hall (atrium) to the main portico and the 
woods beyond. This, he slyly adds, afforded 
an excellent view of the arriVal of any unex- 
pected guests and, in certain cases, gave 
warning in time to allow for escape along 
the covered way to the shelter of the 
private rooms. 

To return to the letters and how it is 
that, in spite of their being in no way 
technical, it has been possible to reconstruct 
a building so vast and apparently so com- 
plicated. I will take the library as an 
example. He describes this room as being 
semi-circular, with all the windows following 
the sun. This not only gives the shape of 
the room but the reference to the sun sup- 
plies the orientation of it. To complete the 
description, he adds that in the wall facing 
the windows there is a cupboard for the 
preservation of the books or scrolls which 
are worth reading again and again. There 
are two doors, one being the entrance from 
the other part of the house, and the other 
leading to a dim-lit rest-room similar to that 
in his own suite. Taking into consideration 
the fact that symmetry was the dominant 
note in the architecture of the period, the 
doors would clearly be placed on either side 
of the cupboard and you have a complete 
lay-out of the room. This same applies to all 
the most important features of the entire 
building and, even when it comes to the 
garden, the description is given with such 
amazing horticultural detail that there is 
no great difficulty in arriving at a complete 
picture of the entire plan. 


THE NORTH-WEST ASPECT OF THE MODEL 

VILLA, SHOWING ABOVE THE BEACH (FROM 

L. TO R.) THE SUN-ROOM, THE CRYPTO- 

PORTICUS, OR COVERED WAY, WITH THE 

GARDEN BEHIND AND TERRACE IN FRONT, 

THE PEDIMENTED SWIMMING-POOL AND THE 
APSIDAL DINING-ROOM. 


I have frequently been asked what 
materials I used in making the model, and 
the answer is—anything that came to hand. 
For instance, the columns in the various 
courts and apartments are made from well- 
seasoned shoots of plum, which took on a 
good surface for colour. The murals and 
mosaics were painted on card and, in the 
case of the latter, varnish was added to 
give the necessary polish. Vine stems were 
made from roots, and leaves of paper cuttings. 
The figures, none of which is more than 
three-eighths of an inch high, were first 
drawn out on drawing-paper, twisted into 
pose, and finished with Barbola and 
painted, and so on. 

However, before I finish I would like to 
add a word of thanks to Dr. F. W. Pember, a 
former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
and to the late Lord Suffolk, whose know- 
ledge of Roman glass and the ways in which 
it was used proved of immense assistance. 
My greatest satisfaction in having completed 
this model came to me the other day, when I 
was told that a don, who is lecturing on 
Pliny, sent his pupils to examine the model 
as he thought it was infinitely the best 
way fo find out what he wished them to 
know about the lost villa of Pliny. 
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FROM LETTERS: PLINY’S LOST ROMAN SEASIDE VILLA “REBUILT.” 

















THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF A ROMAN 
PATRICIAN OF THE EARLY EMPIRE : 
THE LOST VILLA OF PLINY THE 
YOUNGER, SHOWN IN A MODEL 
BASED ON HIS WRITINGS AND NOW 
EXHIBITED AT THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM, OXFORD. PARTS OF 
THE ROOFING HAVE BEEN RE- 
MOVED TO SHOW SOME INTERIORS. 
DIAGRAMMATIC KEY BELOW. 


LINY THE YOUNGER 

(or, to give him his full 
name, Gaius Plinius Cecilius 
Secundus) was born in 
62 A.D. and died in about 
114. He was the nephew 
and adopted son of Pliny 
the Elder, the Roman en- 
cyclopedist and commander 
of the Roman fleet off Pom- 
peii at the time of the 
catastrophic eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D., who 
died from the volcanic gases 
when attempting both scien- 
tific research into the erup- 
tion, and the rescue of the 
inhabitants of the over- 
whelmed town. Pliny the 
Younger was a prominent 
public man, being at one 
time Consul and later 
Governor of Bithynia, 
during which time he wrote 
his well-known letters to the 
Emperor Trajan on the 
punishment of the early 
Christians. He was a man 
of cultured tastes and great 
literary ability, which ap- 
pears chiefly in his corre- 
spondence, both public and 
official, with its innumerable 
and intimate lights on the 
life of a wealthy and in- 
tellectual Roman of the 
First Century. “It is from 
the letters that Mr. Clifford 
Pember has been able to 
construct the model of 
Pliny’s seaside villa near 
Ostia, which he describes 
on the facing page and which 
we illustrate there and on 

this page. 
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A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE MODEL OF PLINY’S VILLA (SHOWN ABOVE). THE GENERAL LAY-OUT OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS IS GIVEN. 
THE TYRRHENIAN SEA LAY IMMEDIATELY TO WEST, SOUTH-WEST AND NORTH-WEST, WITH THE GARDENS AND MAIN APPROACH TO THE EAST. 
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NOVELISTS AND THE FILM. 


( N the occasion when I first set eyes on him—only a few months ago—Mr. Somerset 

Maugham was asked by someone what the cinema people in Hollywood were doing 
‘The Razor’s Edge.” ‘‘ Oh, they pay very prettily—and I grow much 
he distinctly said in my hearing. But I had a shrewd 
suspicion then—and I had it even more strongly when, in due course, I saw the not-too- 
discreditable film version—that Mr. Maugham had taken certain precautions, made 
certain conditions and stipulations, and had, in short, inserted at least the discreet tip of 
a wise finger into the pie when it was in process of preparation or planning. I am far 
suggesting that Mr. Maugham travelled to Hollywood to lunch with the film’s 
director, or to imbue Mr. Tyrone Power over a cocktail 
with some notion of the philosophic spirituality and 
tuddhistic detachment of his hero, Larry. But I 
come quite near to hinting the possibility that there 
were in Mr. Maugham’s contract with the film-makers 
certain clauses that prevented the possibility of over- 
gross travesty—-the kind of clauses, for example, 
that must have been totally absent when Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton yielded his superb crime-novel, “‘ Hangover 
Square,” to Hollywood and let them make so 
unuredeemable a hash of it. 

Mr. Joseph Shearing is a highly popular novelist 
in America, and I am assured by experienced novel- 
readers that ‘‘ Moss Rose ”’ is one of his better books. 
But an experienced novel-reader who is also an 
experienced film critic assures me still more firmly 
that the film of ‘‘ Moss Rose” is considerably less 
like the original novel than the film of “ Pride and 
Prejudice ” was like Miss Austen’s master-work. I can 
well believe it. Seen on the screen, ‘“‘ Moss Rose”’ is 
a stuffy melodrama about an Edwardian chorus-girl 
(Peggy Cummins) who suspects that it is a rich sprig 
of aristocracy (Victor Mature) who has murdered her 
friend in the next room and left, curiously, beside the 
a Bible with a moss rose inserted between the 
leaves. The heroine does not hand the hero over to 
the police. Instead, she blackmails him into inviting 
her down to his West Country seat so that she can 
meet his titled mother (Ethel Barrymore) and learn, 
in the course of a fortnight or so, to be what she 
calls a “‘ lidy.””. Miss Barrymore plays a very highly 
possessive mother indeed, and two hard black glints 
of hatred emerge from under her almost closed 
eyelids When she speaks to (a) the young “ lidy”’ 
visitor, or to (b) her son’s declared fiancée, which, 
in spite of her cooing tones, her ostensible kindness, 
and her gracious consideration, must keep you and 
me and the next stall-holder intensely wary of her. 
Indeed, it is no surprise at all when the fiancée is 
one morning found dead of an overdose of sleeping- 
draught, with a Bible and a moss rose laid, curiously, 
beside her bed. When the young “ lidy ” herself 
is on the verge of being done to death (in the 
same moss rose odour of sanctity), the sprig of 
aristocracy confesses to all the murders, and no 
sooner is this done—in the batting of a wicked 
eyelid, in fact—than the real murderer is revealed 
and turns out to be, almost disconcertingly, exactly 
who it so obviously must be. 

Mr. Mature’s portrait of an English aristocrat 
is wide-eyed with a very natural trepidation— 
almost as wide-eyed as Miss Barrymore’s portrait 
of his mother is close-eyed. The one notable piece 
of impersonation in this film—seriously speaking— 
is that of little Miss Cummins, who refuses to be 
submerged in the Hollywood welter. Her part is 
not credible. Neither is her Cockney accent. Yet 
she does contrive to give the honest little adven- 
turess a potable amount of panic, daring, courage, 
and emotional expressiveness. She does, in fact, 
begin to act—which is the rarest thing among 
young ladies who are either born into or pitchforked 
into Hollywood. 

I am rather less sure about that other pretty London 
exportation, Miss Phyllis Calvert, who in the Hollywood 
film called ‘‘ Time Out of Mind” has an even steeper 
uphill fight to fight. This is a tale of a maidservant 
(Miss Calvert) in the Maine-coast household of a tyran- 
nical sea-captain who wants his son Christopher to 
follow in his seafaring footsteps, whereas Christopher 
aspires to be a great composer. Kate, the maid, borrows 
money so that Young Master can go to Paris to study 
music, faces up to Old Master, forgives Young Master 
for returning from Paris with an overweening little wife, 
and performs prodigies of self-immolation when it 
emerges that Young Master has wedded the Bottle as 
well, He has at least sketched a piano concerto 
(Interruption: why do young musical composers in 
films never turn to any kind of composition other than 
the piano concerto?), and the all-managing Kate 
arranges that this masterpiece shall be performed in 
New York, with the composer at the piano. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bottle bobs up between the election and 
her hopes. As a result of this bobbing-up the young 
soloist improvises variations on ‘A Bicycle Made for 
Two” instead of a cadenza. The conductor recoils, the 
audience gasps, the composer’s wife determines to file 
her petition, Kate closes her eyes in desperation, and 
New York’s unique musical critic (John Abbott, bearded 
like Mr. Compton Mackenzie) opines that the young man 
is a genius—* plastered,” yet a genius. Kate, not to 
be beaten, arranges a repeat performance—persuades 
Chris to leave that Tandem Bicycle totally out of his 
interpretation—and finally sees him win a great 
triumph which banishes the Bottle out of his life for ever and ever. 
without the ever,” as Rosalind so cynically remarked. 

This film has been made out of a best-selling novel by a best-selling American novelist, 
Miss Rachel Kield. I have not seen this novel, but have glanced through other examples 
of Miss Field's work and can see, within that glance, that they are made quite as: much 
for cinema-consumption as for consumption in bed or on a sofa. Miss Field does not, 
in short, need the precautions or safeguards which the dead Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Flaubert, Zola, and Proust clamour aloud for when it comes to a 
process of filming their novels. She need exert no more—and possibly she exerts very 
much less—than the airy, careful nonchalance of Mr. Maugham. Avan Dent. 
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INSPECTOR CLINNER 
ROSE FOUND BY DAISY’S BODY TO DEPUTY-INSPECTOR EVANS 
(RHYS WILLIAMS) AND BELLE (PEGGY CUMMINS). 





: MICHAEL DREGO (VICTOR MATURE), LADY MARGARET DREGO (ETHEL BARRYMORE), 

“A VERY HIGHLY-POSSESSIVE MOTHER INDEED,” 

“Moss Rose” 

Shearing, and is reviewed on this page by Mr. 

portrait of an English aristocrat is wide-eyed with a very natural ee -almost as 
wide-eyed as Miss Barrymore’s portrait of his mother is close-ey 





CONSTERNATION AS “ THE YOUNG SOLOIST IMPROVISES VARIATIONS ON ‘ A BICYCLE MADE FOR 


"> THE SCENE AT CHRIS FORTUNE'S SYMPHONY HALL DEBUT ; 

SHOWING (FROM L. TO R.) RISSA FORTUNE (ELLA RAINES), DORA (HELENA CARTER), AND THE 

MAIDSERVANT KATE (PHYLLIS CALVERT), TO WHOM CHRIS OWES HIS EVENTUAL SUCCESS. 

The Universal-International film “‘ Time Out of Mind” is reviewed on this page by 

This film has been made out of a best-selling novel by a best-selling 
American novelist, Miss Rachel Field. 
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"TALES OF ADVENTURE IN MANY LANDS. 


HERE is a thrill in the story of a man who makes good in the wilderness, fighting not 
only the envy, hatred and malice of his own kind, but the fiercer blows of Nature. 
Such a story is “ Link to the North,’’ by G. J. Tranter (Hodder and Stoughton; 12s. 6d.), 
which tells of the pluck, endurance, dogged determination and vision of Mickey Ryan 
during the thirty years in which he fought and laboured to open up the Canadian Far 
North. Ryan was but twenty-two when he started out from Edmonton and founda job 
with his stone-deaf brother, Pat, on board a Hudson Bay Company steamboat plying on 
the Athabaska, the Peace, the Slave, and other rivers of the North. Following that, he 
bought a team of horses and set up as teamster and transporter. To read of the things 
he did and the obstacles he overcame by sheer force 
of character and physical endurance is to realise to the 
full the meaning of the word “ pioneer.”” This is an 
adventure story to thrill any youngster. But it is 
more : it is the true record of a leader, a visionary, a 
man who never knew what it was to be beaten. 

From the frozen North to the steaming jungle ; 
from Canada to Zambezia, where life is held cheaply 
and danger, disease and death are ever at hand. “‘ Jungle 
Man,’’ by Major P. J. Pretorius (Harrap; 12s. 6d.), is 
full of almost unbelievable incidents, of reckless daring 
and of hairbreadth escapes. That is not merely my 
statement : it is the description given by Field Marshal 
Smuts, who has written a Foreword to this posthumous 
autobiography of one of the greatest hunters Africa 
has ever known. Pretorius was a born scout and 
hunter. When a lad of sixteen he trekked off for the 
frontiers of the unknown and it was twenty-five years 
before he saw his parents again. He lived dangerously 
for the greater part of that quarter of a century: he 
says that living dangerously is “‘ twice blessed — it 
blesses the moment with elation and the after-day with 
warm memories.’” And what memories he could evoke ! 
There was Chief Mburuma, who said to him at their 
first meeting : ‘‘ 1 have met other white men. My eyes 
saw the man Livingstone when he passed this way.” 
That was when Pretorius was so lost to the civilised 
world that he never heard of the Boer War till it 
was all over. There were huntings and native trials, 
skirmishes with hostile tribesmen and encounters 
with wild beasts, slave raids and weird rites. 
During the First World War Pretorius was sent for 
to track down the German warship Kénigsberg. He 
found her in the Rufiji delta, spied on her for months 
and directed the guns that ended her career. Sub- 
sequently he was Chief Scout to Smuts and a thorn 
in the side of General von Lettow-Vorbeck. But it 
is his hunting and his encounters with natives and 
beasts in darkest Africa which grip and hold the 
imagination. When a man like Smuts commends 
the book “ to all lovers of fine qualities and great 
experience,” there is little more to be said. 

Captain J. V. de Bruijn, a Government official 
in the remote Wissel Lakes area of Dutch New 
Guinea, had the name of “ Jungle Pimpernel ”’ 
bestowed upon him by a Dutch war correspondent 
because of his work during the Japanese occupation 
of the island—work which brought him the Cross 
of Merit and the Royal Netherlands Order of the 
Bronze Cross. Lloyd Rhys has written an interest- 
ing account of the young officer and his life among 
the natives which he, naturally, entitles “ Jungle 
Pimpernel ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton; 15s.). Yet 
it appeals much more by its descriptions of the 
primitive peoples, their customs and their country, 
than by the somewhat shadowy accounts of 
“ Oaktree,’”’ the organisation created by de Bruijn 
to carry out intelligence work against the Japanese 
from the heart of the jungle. All these Papuans of 
the central ranges, it is said, existed in complete 
isolation until 1936, three years before de Bruijn, 
at the age of twenty-five, went to live among them, 
to win their confidence and to break trails into un- 
known territory. Whether “‘ they are, perhaps, the most 
primitive people on earth, and in every respect still 
belong to the Stone Age,” is a matter for ethnologists 
to decide. Unfortunately, de Bruijn’s social an- 
thropological notes—‘‘ there were four 4-gallon tins 
full of them; material which had never before been 
collected ’’—had to be destroyed. 

An adventure that was spiritual as well as 
physical is recounted by Wing-Commander Edward 
Howell, O.B.E., D.F.C., in “‘ Escape to Live ’’ (Long- 
mans ; 8s. 6d.). He was one of the few airmen who 
strove to protect Crete. When there were no more 
*planes left, he and his men were attached to a New 
Zealand infantry battalion. He was shockingly wounded 
in the subsequent invasion, and following chapters 
constitute one of the most agonisingly graphic descrip- 
tions of human suffering it has been my lot toread. When 
in hospital at Salonika, after a spell at the notorious 
Dulag 183, Howell had a spiritual experience of the type 
once popularly known as “‘conversion.’’ From that 
moment his story is an amazing blend of his faith and 
the help it brought on his subsequent escape. 

Another adventure, that of Captain Ian Reid, was 
fivefold. | Wounded and taken prisoner in Tunisia 
while serving with the 7th Battalion The Black Watch, 
Captain Reid came in due course to an officers’ camp 
in Modena some three weeks before the Italian armistice. 
The camp was taken over by the Germans, and in 
“Prisoner at Large’’ (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) Captain 
Reid tells how, learning he was to be deported 
to Germany, he hid himself and got away. From 
then on he was captured and escaped five times. It makes splendid reading. 

One of the greatest sea adventures of all time is told in a memoir, at present for private 
circulation only, but which, I hope, it may eventually be possible to make generally available. 
* John Rutherford Crosby,’’ edited with a commentary by George Blake (Robert Maclehose), 
tells of a young Glasgow Scot who, serving in the R.N.(S.)V.R., took part in the Dunkirk 
evacuation and was subsequently lost off Bizerta when H.M.S. Horatio was torpedoed. 
The book is remarkable for Crosby’s own account of the evacuation as he saw it from his 
“little ship,”” the minesweeper Oriole, formerly the Clyde paddler Eagle III., and for the 
wonderful photographs which he took in the heat and stress of the adventure. This record 
of character and courage is well worthy of a wider public, W. R. CaLverr. 
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Here’s something that all sportsmen 
will welcome! A fur-felt sports hat 
in lovat green or nut brown “specially 


designed to blend with tweeds : 





price 42/11. Lightweight seatstick 
with steel stem-and * push on’ 
ground plate, finished in light or 
dark brown: price 97/6 
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Athletes, young or old, never get far, if their blood is poisoned 
and their system sluggish. Taken first thing in the morning 
Eno sends its cleansing sparkle tingling through you. Almost 


as you drink it you are freshened up. Ready to jump to it! 





Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 
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A word of discomfort 


Much as we should like to encourage the hale, hearty and thirsty, 

we must ask them (as usual) to resign Lembar to people suffering 

the discomforts of ’flu, biliousness or acidosis. Lembar’s good 

ingredients — pure lemon juice, barley, glucose and cane sugar 
—should be used only medicinally at present —so fill your 
glass with something else and drink to better times. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 











MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 








2/- and 3/6 a bottle (tax included) 











KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 





three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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He's dreaming of the days when 
VANTELLA SHIRTS AND | | 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS | 
are easy to get again | 


(of fadeless unshrinkable 







cloth with three 
sleeve lengths to 


every neckband size!) 















»~ SOMETHING TO 





COTELLA LTD LONDON Wi 


CROW ABOUT 
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of enjoying Ricarlo in Bars, Clubs, 
Hotels, and Restaurants: Ricarlo 
with a spot of rum. Also from 
Wine Merchants, Stores and 
Off-licences. 


18/6 


Shoe & Boot 


LACES 
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FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 
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WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 








Maximum retail price im U.K. 25/9 per bottle. | 
13/6 per } bottle. 
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Alone on a Speedbird—with thirty- 


five fellow passengers for com- 


pany, and a stewardess who is 





friend and looker-after in one? 
Quite a fewchildren have travelled 
the Speedbird routes ‘alone’ to 
that extent. And liked it? Yes 

in their unromantic way. They 
were comfortable, frequently 
sleepy, very well fed and soon 
there. Which on sober thought, 


is a definition of perfect travel 
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If it’s a matter 
of how to fasten 


one thing to another /get 
Pp) (V7 iN 
N 


3 a 
GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED. 






touch with 


Bolt & Nut Section, Darlaston, Staffs. Screw Department, Heath Street, Birmingham 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau is always ready to co-operate 
with those who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the followin 
resold hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trace except at the tull il | f 
; d to a 


ndition or iy unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or 
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I’m both dead 
and alive, but 
I hold fast... 


This isn’t the motto of a ducal house 


it as ‘ dead’ 


We describe 


it’s Beetle, the versatile plastic made by B.I.P. 
because Beetle moulding powder, once set, becomes chemically inert — in- 
soluble, odourless, tasteless, unchangeable. Alive? — the proof lies in its gay, 
unfading colours, in its clean, firm texture, in its ever-growing popularity. 

“7 hold fast” explains the whole thing. It is the essential claim of Beetle resins 
and which 


cements, set by chemical action and bind themselves to other 


materials. They bind the ingredients in Beetle mouldings, and as a plywood 


bond are unrivalled. They also have binding engagements in other industries 


What can Beetle 


such as those making paper, stoving enamels and textiles. 


bind for you? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


1 ARGYLL STREET: LONDON-:-W 1 
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NEW TWO-DOOR SPORTS SALOON 
OF PRE-EMINENT QUALITY 
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B I G G A M E hunters will S 


appreciate the exceptional transmission and 
definition of these powerful 12 x 50 STEPSUN The last man in, and four to make.... 
ROSS *““ COATED” BINOCULARS. Wherever ‘‘Oh well played, Sir! A piece of cake!?? 








the occasion C A L L S for a closer look and But still one thing to make the day 


wherever good vision demands it ROSS can 
& A perfect one in every way; 


provide just the right type and power 


And that we can attain with ease.... 
designed F 0 R every purpose 


*“Two Gin and VOTRIX if you please!?? 





| there are, in all, nine quite distinct types of Ross 


binoculars to choose from. For hunting, racing 

and travel; forthe explorer, naturalist or farmer. R S 

Choose your binoculars as carefully as you choose 

all your gear and see that they are right for the 

job. Above all be sure to choose ROSS. Send LONDON 

for illustrated catalogue of all Ross Binoculars. 


London Showrooms 26, Conduit Street, W.!. is | N 0 C U LA RS 


ROSS LIMITED, The Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W.4 
(Clifton B/x. 




















Try MAGKESON’S Stout 


Yow like it better! he See eng a ee eZ 
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August is the popular holiday month—it opens with Bank Holiday 
weekend, and a Bank Holiday means a holiday for all. Yet as we 
journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the services which a 
great bank affords are ready to meet the leisure mood. Money can 
be available wherever we may go; our instructions for regular 
payments must be met even in absence, and it is reassuring to know 
that precious smaller possessions can be left with the bank for safe 
custody. Before going on holiday, it is wise to consider whether 
you are making the fullest use of all the services which this modern 
bank affords, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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